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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, thongh 
varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the industrial field over a 
century ago. To-day this interest has shifted from prevention of exploitation 
of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller life to labour. 
The growing realisation of this approach to problems of labour in India, in the 
context of present-day planned economic development of the country, is pro- 
vided a sound base by the Surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed Survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the I^abour Investigation 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The years that 
followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its basic 
policies and national objectives. As a result, the long-term strategy for economic 
and industrial advance recognises the well-being of the working class as an 
essential factor in the ovei all stability and progress of the country. The adopt ion 
of this policy, in the changed circumstances of the country, lias brought about a 
new awakening in the ranks of labour and afforded them much relief in various 
directioruj through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a comprehensive Survey 
of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year Plan and its 
execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The Survey was conducted 
according to a phased programme in 46 industries. ThivS report presents data 
regarding Rubber Plantations covered under the scheme during 1961-62. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in the 
past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also ciu tain 
distinguishing features. For examjde, it furnishes data separately for large and 
small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study of labour cost 
in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers now enjoy, seeks to 
fill the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and absenteeism in various 
industries and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects of 
labour-management relations. Attempt has also been made to colL'ct and 
interpret data on certain conventioiuil items in a more meaningful way. In the 
presentation of the data the eflbrt has been to reduce the information in to 
quantitative terms so as to serve as a bench mark for purpose of evaluation of 
changes at a future date. Recourse to general description has been resorted to 
only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up to-date frames an I absence or improper mainte- 
nance of records in many establishments. In many rases the field stuff had 
almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. This naturally 
imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the Buto aU is deeply indebted 
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to them for their whole-hearted co-operation. The co-operation and valuable 
assistance received from associations of employers and workers, particularly 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Labour Commissioners as 
well as Chief Inspectors of Plantations and other oflB,cials of State Labour 
Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the Survey 
and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. I am also 
thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commission for examining 
the schedules and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am equally 
grateful to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. A., Social Surveys Division, 
Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U. K., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and Labour Statistics and Research 
Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought on several 
technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bringing out the 
reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B. N. Srivastava, Deputy 
Director, whose experience and application came into full play in this assign- 
ment. On various statistical problems arising out of the Survey, the requisite 
technical advice was provided by other ofilcers at Headquarteis. Shri K. 
Lakshminarayanan, Research Officer (who was also the field supervisor) 
rendered valuable assistance in the drafting of this report. The field investiga- 
tions were carried out by Sarvashri B. Raghavan, S. K. Rao, V. S. Rao, P. Venka- 
taraman and K. C. Luke. Shri K. M. Varghese, Computer, assisted in the com- 
pulation of the data. To these all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, Government of India. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 

Laboub Bureau, Simla 
Dated the 24th November, 1964 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

1 * 1 . Origin and Grcnrth 

The origin of the Rubber Plantation Industry in India can be traced to 
the end of the nineteenth century altiiough rubber cultivation on a commercial 
basis is said to have commenced only at the begimiing of the present century. 
The invention of the pneumatic tyre seems to have contributed to the rapid 
growtli of the industry. The area under rubber underwent significant rise espe- 
cially between the period 1910 and 1925 due mainly to increased demand during 
this period. Production of raw rubber which was only SOf tons in 1910 increased 
to 6,300 tons in 1925, the corresponding area under cultivation of rubber being 
29,500 and 76,295 acres respectively. After facing a period of depression between 
1929 and 1934, the industry began to stabilise. The Second War once again 
gave a powerful impetus to the industry. Since Independence there has been a 
steady increase in acreage imder rubber and an almost steady upward trend in 
production. The acreage increased from 161, 548 in 1948 to 1,71,191 in 1951 and 
3,48,121 in 1961. The corresponding figures for rubber production were 15,422 
tons, 17,148 tons and 26,566 tons*. 

1-2. Location of the Industry 

Rubber Plantations are concentrated entirely in southern parts of India 
and the State of Kerala has almost the monopoly as is evident from tlio statis- 
tics given below. It accoimted for 94 per cent, of total acreage and 99 per cent, 
of plantations in the coimtry. 

STATEMENT 11 

Aaea Under Rubber according to Size op Holdings — 1961 



Fiantations having 

Plantations having 


upto 50 acres 

more than 50 acres Total 

State 

r— — — ^ ^ 

r — — * <— ^ 


Number of Total Number of Total Number of Total 


planta- acreage pJanta- acreage p]anta< acreage 
tiona tioiia tioua 


(1) 

(2) (3) 

(*) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

Kerala 

62,302 2,04,909 

530 

1,23,345 

62.832 

3,28,254 

Mfikdiaa • • 

.. 548 4,536 

39 

10,878 

(90 0) 
587 

(94-3) 

15,414 

Mysore . 1 

17 314 

10 

3,717 

(10) 

27 

(t) 

1 

(4-4) 

4,031 

/I 

Andamans • 

» a • • • « 

1 

422 

(1 Z) 

422 





(D 

(01) 

Total 

. . 62,867 2,09,759 

580 

1,38,362 

63,447 

3,48,121 




(100 0) 

(100 0) 


Source — Indian liubbcr Statistics, Vol. 5, 1962, The Rubber Board, p. 12. 
Note — Figures in brackets indicate percentage to total of the column, 

J Indicates that the percentage is less than 0*005. 

t Recent developments in certain aspects of Indian Economy, I.L.O. p. 4. 
*rh© Rubber Board, Indian Rubber Statietica Vol. 5, 1962, p. 13. 
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A noteworthy feature of Rubber Plantations in the country is that most 
of them are of small size, i.e., cultivating holdings up to 60 acres. The figures 
given above show that in 1961 almost 99 per cent, of the Rubber Plantations 
were of small size but they accounted for only 60 per cent, of the total acreage. 

It may be pointed out at this stage that the number of units discussed above 
relate to the entire Rubber Plantations in the country but all these estates do 
not come under the purview of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951. The Planta- 
tions Labour Act applies to the plantations which admeasure 10*117 hectares 
(25 acres) or more and in which thirty or more persons are employed or were 
employed on any day of the preceding months. According to the lists of planta- 
tions maintained by the State Governments, thenumber of Rubber Plantations 
or plantations which had rubber as the major crop* and which were covered 
under the Plantations Labour Act, 1961, was 147 in 1960 imlicating thereby 
the existence of large nmnber of estates which are outside the purview of the 
Plantations Labour Aot, 1951. 

1*3. Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
including plantations in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in 1929-31. Its report and findings formed tho 
basis of the various ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e., 
in 1944 the Government of India appointed another Committee, viz., the 
Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all 
importiint industries. The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 
industries including plantations during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on 
labour conditions in general, published individual reports in respect of various 
industries. These reports provided valuable material for the formulation of labour 
policy. The years that followed witnessed many changes of far reaching signi- 
ficanc(’!. For instance, many legislative mejisures were adoj)tcd to improve 
working and living conditioius and several schemes were introduced for promoting 
welfare and social security of workers. The setting up of the adjudication 
machinery also led to improvement in conditions of work and wages in various 
industries. Above all, tho attaiiunent of Independence by the country 
gave a new status to the working class. In view of these develop- 
ments, the Ministry of Labour and Employment as well as the Planning 
Commission considered it necessary that a fresh comprehensive survey 
of labour conditi oirs in various industries should be conducted so that 
it may be possible to assess the effects of various measures adopted so 
far and to obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions and prob- 
lems of labour for purposes of deciding future course of action. Accoidingly, 
a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions w.as included 
in the Second Five Year Plan and the Labour' Bureau was errtrusted with the 
execution of the Scheme. 

1 • 4. Scope and Design 

A note appended'l' to the report gives details relating to the sample design 
and method of eslimation adopted. In view of al)sence of a complete list of all 
Rubber e.statos, the Survey was couiinod to cstablishmets coming withur the 

’•‘Soino of t h ' havf3 inixctl crops Jiu^)bor and Tea. In such cases the estates aio 

classilicil nu the of the prcdoiUiuauce of acit:age under any crop. 

I Appc.ndix I. 



purview of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 and listed with the Stnte Govern- 
ments. Since the Rubber Plantations are concentrated entirely in Southern 
India it was decided to have a single stratum i.e., All-India. Earlier investiga- 
tions had indicated existence of wide variations in conditions of work, standards 
of welfare ameiuties, etc., in establishments of difterent size grou])S in various 
industries. It was, therefore, considered desirable to collect data separately for 
establishments of different sizes. In the light of the resources available and from 
the point of practicability it was decided that, for purposes of the Survey; 
Rubber Plantations may be divided into two size groups i.c., large and small. 
For this purpose the stratification point was arrived at on the basis of the 
average employment of the units in the industry as a whole, during 1960, the 
latest year for which information was available. The out-off point so calculated 
and used was 194 rmits emplo)dng up to 194 workers were treated as small 
size estates and rest as large estates. The sampling fraction adopted was 26 per 
cent, for the large estates and 12' 5 per cent, in the case of small estates. The 
following Statement shows the number of Rubber Plantations together with 
the number of woi'kcrs employed therein (o) in the frame, (&) in samples selected 
and actually covered : — 


STATEMENT 1*2 


Numuer of Runi5Eu Plantations and Persons Employed therein in the 
Frame and as Covered by the Survey 


Si740 


III the fratno i960 

^ 

In the Batnpics selectod and 

COVCMTCI 
-A- 

i — 

Number of 
estates 

— ^ 

Number of 
wc rkt^rs 
employed 

1 

Number of 
estates 

Number of 
workers 
employed 

(1) 


(U) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

Large Instates 

.. 

40 

21,299 

10 

5,889 





(26 0) 

(27-6) 

Small Estates 

. • 

107 

7,190 

13 

890 





(12-1) 

(12-4) 

All Estates 

. • 

147 

28,495 

23 

0,785 





(16'6) 

(23-8) 


Note — Figiirc.s in brackets are percentages ot respective totals in Col. (2) and (3). 


From the figures giv<m above it would be seen that the Survey ultimately 
covered about 16 per cent, of Rubber Plantations and nearly 24 per cent, of tho 
workers employe(l therein. Since only those plantations came in the samjde 
as featured in tlic frame and as it was not possible to take into account of new 
estates, if any, which i.ame into being during tho period of the Survey or estates 
which ceast'd to function and hence went out of the purview of the Plantations 
Ijabour Ad, 1961, tin- information given in the report shou’d be treated to 
ielal(‘ to conditions in ])lantation8, covered under the Plantations Labour 
Act which were in existence during the period to which the frame related i.c., 
1960 and which continued to exist at the time of the Survey. 
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The data were collected in a specially designed schedule* by personal vints 
®f the field staff of the Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instruc- 
tions j)rcpared for the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, 
a pilot enquiry was conducted. On the basis of the experience of this enquiry, 
the schedule and instructions were suitably revised. Usually Rubber Plantations 
have off season in February-March and the period from September to January 
is considered to be a very busy period for tapping work. The specified date 
selected for purposes of collecting data on employment, wages, earnings, etc., 
was Slst October, 1961 as this fell during the season and it was felt that collection 
of data for this period would enable better appreciation of various 
aspects of labour in the industry. The main field enquiry in Rubber Plantations 
was launched in November, 1961 and ended in July, 1962. Since the enquiry in 
essence was during 1961-62, the data, except where specifically mentioned, 
should be treated to relate to this period. 

Rubber Plantations were covered by the Labour Investigation Committee 
in the course of their enquiry of plantation industries. With a view to indi -ating 
the developments and changes which have taken place since then some remarks 
have been given in this report regarding the position at the time of the Com- 
mittee’s enquiry and the present Survey. Since there are differences in the 
scope of the previous enquiry and this Survey, the comparisons, wherever made, 
oan be treated to be only broadly valid. 


’•The schedule was the same as used for other industries, a copy of which has been published 
as an Appontlix to the Report ou Survey of Labour (Conditions in Sflk Paclorics in India. Only 
aoxne minor changes wore made to collect somo more details relevant to Plantations Industry, 




Chapter II 
EM1>L0YMENT 

Judged ftom the point of view of number of persons employed, Rubber Plan- 
tations rank third among the plantation industries in India; the first and second 
places are occupied by Tea and Coffee. No accurate statistics are available regard- 
ing the labour employed in the industry aa a whole, and therefore, it is not pos- 
sible to comment upon the employment trend in the industry. Some statistics 
are available in respect of those plantations which are covered under the Plan- 
tations Labour Act, 1961. These relate to those which admeasure 10*117 hectares 
or more and employ 30 or more persons. The statistics furnished by the State 
Governments in respect of these plantations show that in 1960 the average daily 
employment in Rubber Plantations covered under the Act was 28,496. 

2-1. Composition of the Working Force 

With a view to maintaining comparability as also uniformity, statistics 
pertaining to employment in Rubber Plantations were collected for a fixed 
date t.e., Slst October, 1961. The results of the Survey indicate that on this date 
the employment strength of Rubber Plantations covered imder the Plantations 
Labour Act was 19,339. This estimate relates to rubber estates or estates which 
had rubber as the major crop and which were covered under the Plantations 
Labour Act, and relates to employees engaged on the work of rubber production 
only. It differs from the average daily employment of 28,496 in 1960 largely 
because the la tier relates, in some cases to mixed estates also where there were 
certain employees engaged on work relating to production of tea, etc. 

2*2. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups 

For purposes of the survey the classification* of occupations was as follows;--^ 

(1) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(2) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(3) Clerical and Related Personnel (including Supervisory). 

(4) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(6) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Statement 2*1 gives the estimated total number of employees by broad 
occupational groups in the Rubber Plantations in the country. 

It will be seen from Statement 2 • 1 that ‘Production and Related W^orkers 
(including Supervisory)’ constituted the bulk of the working force accounting 
for nearly 95 per cent, of the total estimated number of workers in the Rubber 
Plantation Industry. Persons falling in ether groups constituted a very .'mall 
percentage of the total. 


♦The above classificalion was bafod on the International Standard Clattifitatioi^ of Otenpa* 
lions a* adopted bj the liiteraational Labour Office, 
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STATEMENT 21 

EanMATK© Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups — 

October, 1961 


Estimated Number of Workers^ 


Profos- Adminis* Clerifal Production Watch 

flional, tratiVe, and and and 


Sixe 


Technical 

and 

Related 

Personnel 

Executive Related 
and Workers 

Managerial (including 
Personnel Supervi. 

8ory) 

Related 

Workers 

(including 

(Supervi- 

sory) 

Ward ard 
Other 
Services 

Total 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(s) 

(6) 

(7) 

Largo Estates . . 


52 

69 

151 

1I,G8Q 

393 

12,336 



(0-4) 

(0-6) 

(1-2) 

(94-7) 

(3-2) 

(lOO-O) 

Small Estates 

% • 

7 

74 

67 

6,687 

169 

7,004 



(01) 

(11) 

(0-9) 

(95-5) 

(2-4) 

(100 0) 

All SsUtes 

• • 

59 

133 

218 

18,367 

662 

19,339 



(0-3) 

(0-7) 

(1.1) 

(95 0) 

(2-9) 

(100-0) 


Note — Pigurcs in brackets are per contages to total in column (7), 

^Relate to workers covered as well as not covered under the Piantations Labour Act, 1951. 

It may be relevant to point out in this connection that classification of 
workers as ‘production workers’, ‘watch and ward’ etc,, is not rif;idly followed in 
plantations. The workers in plantations are generally classified into two catego- 
ries, i.e . , ( 1 ) Eield Labour, and (2) Staff. All persons in the first category are daily- 
rated while the persons included in the second category arc usually monthly- 
rated workers. Staff members hold superior position vis-a-vis field labour and 
persons included in this group arc clerks and related workers, medical staff 
(doctors, nurses, etc.), Eield Conductors (production super\is(>rs), Teachers, 
Lorry Drivers, Electricians and such other persons who arc rnontlily-ratcd 
and are termed as ‘staff’ by the managements. All daily-rated workers are called 
field labourers. When once a worker is recruited as a field labourer in the idanta- 
tions, he is expected to attend to any type of work. For example, a worker who 
might be attending to work such as weeding, lopping, etc., may be reipiired to 
work as a watchman and vice-versa. Since minimum wages are the same for all 
the time-rated workers in plantations, no problem is involved in shifting of 
workers from one job to another and there is constant interchange of jobs. 

The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 defines ‘Worker’ as follows; 

“Worker’ means a person employed in any plantation for hire or reward, 
whether directly or through any agency to do any work, skilled, unskilled, 
manual or clerical but does not include: 

(o) a medical officer employed in any plantation; 

(6) any person employed in the plantation (including any member < f the 
medical staff) whose monthly wages exceed Rupees three hundred; 
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(c) any person employed in the plantation primarily in a manaf^erial 

capacity, notwithstanding that his monthly wages do not exceed 
rupees three hundred; or 

(d) any person temporarily employed in the plantation in any work 
relating to the construction, development or maintenance of build- 
ings, roads, bridges, drains or canals.” 

Data collected during the Survey show that persons who did not come 
within the definition of the ‘Worker’ as defined above accounted for only 
one per cent, of the total working force. Details for the broad groups are given 
in the following Statement, 


STATEMENT 2 '2 

Estimate!) Number of Persons Covered and Nor-CoVEit'ED under the 
Plantations Labour Acrr — October 1961 


Size 

Professional* Techni- 
cal and Related 
Personnel 



Administrative, Exe- 
cutive and Managerial 
Personnel 

Clerical and Related 
Workers 


r ^ 

Covered 

Not ' 
covered 

Covered Not 

covered 

Covered 

Not 

covered 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) ( 6 ) 

(6) 

(7) 

Large Estates . • 

.. 42 

10 

.. 59 

128 

23 


(80*8) 

( 19 - 2 ) 

(1000) 

(84-8) 

(15 2) 

Small Estates •• 

.. 7 

• • 

• • 74 

67 

• • 


(100 0) 


(100 0) 

(100 0) 


Instates • • 

.. 49 

10 

.. 133 

195 

23 


(83-5) 

(16C) 

(100 0) 

{89-4) 

(10-6> 


Production and 

Related Workers Watch and Ward 

(including Super- and other Services Total 


Size 

visory) 



— _ 


t 

Covered 

Not 

covered 

f • 

Covered 

Not 

covered 

Covered 

Not * 
covered 

(1) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(»i) 

(12) 

(13) 

Large Estates 

.. 11,677 

(100 0) 

3 

(00) 

377 

(960) 

16 

(40) 

12*224 
(99- 1) 

111 

(0-9) 

Small Estates .. 

.. 6,687 

(100 0) 

• • 

169 

(1000) 

• • 

6,930 

(98-9) 

74 

(11) 

All Estates • ^ 

.. 18,384 

(100 0) 

3 

(00) 

546 

(97-2) 

16 

(2-8) 

19,154 

(99*0) 

186 

(l-O) 


Notb — F igures in brackets are percentages to totals of the respective groups. 
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It will be seen from the above Statement that of the persons 'not covered' 
tinder the Plantations Labour Act, the majority were ‘Admiuistiative, Executive 
and Managerial Personnel’. In fact, eveiy where, all employees of this group 
were fount! to have been excluded from the coverage of the Act. The rest of th® 
persona were distributed in various other groups. 

2*3. Employment of Women 

A striking feature of labour force in plantations in South India in 1944 
towards which the Labour Investigation Committee had drawn specific atten- 
tion was employment of women and children in large numbers. The Committee 
estimated that the proportion of women to total number of workers in Rubber 
Plantations was 24 per cent. Data collected during the present Survey reveal 
that employment of women has increased since then. It is estimated that in 
the industry as a whole 89 per cent, of the Rubber Plantations were employing 
women, the corresponding percentage for large and small size estates being 100 
and 85 respectively. Women workers constituted 29 '5 per cent, of the estimated 
total working force in the industry. Details for the estates in the large and small 
size groups are given in the following Statement: — 


STATEMENT 2-3 

Proportion op Men, Women, Adolescents and Children in the M^okkino 

Force — October 1961 


Site 



Eatiniatod number of woikors 

_ _ . 

cm ployed* 



r . 

iVren 

Women 

Adolescent 8 

Fhtldren 

Total 

(1) 


(2) 

. (3) 

(4) 

(O) 

(6) 

Large Estates . . 


8,b93 

(711) 

3.S28 

(28-9) 

3 

(0 0) 

•• 

12,224 
(100 0) 

Small Et^iateB . • 

• • 

4,508 

(66-3) 

2,133 

(30-8) 

125 

(1-8) 

74 

(M) 

6.930 
(100 0) 

All Estates 

• • 

13,291 

(69-4) 

6,G6l 

(29-6) 

128 

(0-7) 

74 

(0-4) 

19,164 
(100 0) 


Note — F igures in brackets are percent nge. . 

♦Relates to workers ctivered un<ler the Plantations Labour Act. 


Except for the encouragement given by planters to workers to join their 
estates on a family basis there appears to be no special reason for the significant 
proportion of women in the plantations irv general. Apparently employment of 
women has come to stay in the plantations. 

Due to the absence of rigid classification of v orkers according to different 
occupations, it was not possible to collect data on the extent of employment of 
women in the different occupations. In. fact, as already explained earlier, any 
worker, when once he is appointed as a ‘labourer’, is expected to attend to any 
type of work assigned by the management. A good number of instances, where 
women who were attending to work such as weedintc, manuring, etc., were 
switched on to work as creche attendants, were noticed in the Rubber Planta- 
tions. However, it was noticed that for certain jobs such as sweeping, creche 
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attendants, mid- wives, women alone wetc appointed. But these accotmted for a 
small proportion of women. Gencral'y speaking, women were predominantly 
engaged in occupations such as weeding and manuring. In a few cases they w'ere 
found to be engaged on tapping work also although tapping work is predomi- 
nantly attended to by men only. The reason for this seems to bo that sined 
Women are available for work they are utilised after ensuring that they have 
acquired the necessary skill for the job. 

2*4. Adolescents 

Adolescents, ».c., persons between the ages of 15 and 18, are treated as a 
separate category Under the Plantations Labour Act. Even though adolescents 
were found to be employed in about 20 per cent , of the units, their proportion 
to the total workers Was, however, not significant.* Wherever employed, they 
were found to be engaged on light jobs such as wooding or manuring. 

2 * 5. Child Lediour 

At the time the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their Survey 
children in Rubber Plantations accounted for 4 per cent, of the total workers 
employed in the industry. The results of the present Survey reveal that there 
has been considerable improvement in this matter and in October 1961 the 
proportion of children to the total working force w.as negligible*. It is estimated 
that only 11 per cent, of estates employed children and that too for certain 
light jobs like weeding, manuring, etc. 

Even though the Plantations Labour Act stipulates that children should 
carry token giving reference to certificate of fitness, in none of the sampled 
estates where children were employed this provision of the law had been 
complied with. 

2*6. Titne and piece rated workers 

The following Statement shows the distribution of workers according to 
time or piece-rate systems of payment:— 

STATEMENT 2*4 

Proportion op Time and Piece-Rated Production Workers— Octoder 

1961 

Estimated Percentage of production 

number of Workeiv paid at 

Size production r* ^ 

workers J Time rates Piece rates 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Large Estates 

• a 

• • 

11,677 

44-7 

55*3 

•Small Estates 

• • 

• 0 

6,687 

61*2 

38*8 

All Estates 

•• 

• • 

18,364 

60-7 

49*3 


i^Rolatcs to workers covered under the Act Only. 


Though the overall proportion of time and piece-rated workers was nearly 
equal in the industry as a whole, the distribution of workers of the two types 
was different in two size groups. Piece-rated workers constituted about 55 pet 
cent, in large estates as against 39 per cent, in small ones. The main reason for 


*liel'ur tu fStalemejit 2*3. 
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tills la that ‘tapping’, the most important operation in Rubber Plantation, is 
generally paid on piece-rate basis. In fact, this is the only operation which is 
piece-rat^ and all other jobs like weeding, manuring, lopping, etc,, are alt 
paid on time rates. It was noticed that some of the small estates were paying 
tappers’ also on time rates. On the other hand in large estates tappers were 
mtirely piece-rated. 

2*7. Coniract Labour 

The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 excludes from its purview ‘any person 
temporarily employed in the plantation in any work relating to the construction, 
development or maintenance of buildings, roads, bridges, drains or canals’! 
Since the scope of the Survey was restricted to persons covered under the Plants! 
tions Labur Act and since contract labour was generally engaged for the above 
items of work only, no data were collected in respect of workers engaged in 
such operations. However, it was noticed in many estates that such items of 
work as wood cutting, construction of roads, buildings, were given to contractors, 
who engaged their ovra labour for executing their work. The estate managements 
had nothing to do with tiie labour employed as they were directiy controlled 
by the contractors. The work was airo for a specified duration. 

2*8. Emjiloyment Status 

At the time the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry 
workers were generally classified into three categories; (a) g;irden labour (per- 
manent), (b) outside labour (permanent) and (c) outside labour (temporary)’ 
The statistics of average daily employment given by the Committee indicate 
that in 1942 garden labour (permanent) accounted for 53 per cent., outside 
labour (permanent) 20 per cent., while the outside labour (temporary) constitut- 
ed 27 per cent, of the working force. Since then there has been a change in the 
classification largely as a result of application of the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946 to the industry. The model Standing Orders 
framed by the United Planters’ Association of Southern India and the Asso- 
ciation of Planters of Kerala (affiliated to the UPASI) provide for classification 
of all employees into two groups: (a) staff and (b) workmen. Staff members 
comprise supervisory personnel and staff of medical and welfare establishments, 
clerks and motor vehicle drivers employed on monthly rates of pay, and they are 
classified as permanent, probationer and temporary. Workmen, i.e,, the rest, 
are classified only into two groups viz,, permanent and casual. Data collected 
during the course of the Survey regar^ng employment status of production 
workers are given below: — 

STATEMENT 2*5 


Distribution of Productiori Workers by Employment Status — October, 1961 


Size 

Estimated 

Tmmhfip of - 

Percentage distribution <jf workers 
— 

production Permanent 
workers* 

Temporary 

Casual 

Others 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Large Estates 

11,677 


61 

16-9 


Small Estates 

6,687 

60-1 


39*2 


All Estates 

18,364 

70*9 

4*1 

26*0 



to workers covered uader tko Act only. 






It is r.stimatr'.l th;'.t in Ooto'ooir 19(51 about 71 per cent, of the wovkcrs 
in the entire inilustry were penn.anent and the rest were nou-pormanent. The 
significant proportion of casual labour (25%) to tlie total is due to I he fact tliat 
work in plantations is seascuiol to some extent and during certain busy seasons, 
more workers are needed to meet the ve'juiretnonts of the work. The practice 
of eug.aging casual lal.-our is almost u.uveisal in JKubber Plantations. Large 
estate's keep a regular labour force and ii.sually engage casual labour to cope up 
with the rush of work only diirii'.g season. But some of the .small estates keep 
only a few workers on a n'gular basis and engage casual labour from time to time. 
Th’.'? is the main, le.ison for higher proportion of casual labour in this group 
as compared to largo, es aces. 

Though the model Sb-ajiding Orders referred to above, do not provide for 
tlin group “'J'emporary”, yet a .sm:).ll percentage of work* rs were being termed 
by managements as temporary. This was dTio to the fact that some of the 
managements which had adopted the model Stanrling Orders, did not make 
a clear distinction between ‘temporary’ and ‘casual’ workers. Moreover, in 
those uiuts where there were no Standing Orders workers were being classifuid 
as ‘temporaiy’ oven though they were engaged for work whicli wa,-; of a casual 
nature. Similarly, it Avas also observed ihat fer work which wa.sof a regular 
nature, workers were engaged on tompora y basis but ' he miui:’*gements called 
them as casual workers. The systi in of engaging hadli workers was found to be 
entirely absent in the industry. 

2*9. Length of Service 

Data regarding length of service of production and related workers (includ- 
ing supervisory) «mployed directly and covered unde^r the Plantations Labour 
Act Avere collected during the course of the Survey. It may be mcuti*>ned that 
CA'cn though he mau igoment.s are required to niAintaiu leave register in respect 
of each rniployoc showing inter alia the date of appointment of each person, 
it was ob.scrved that 8 ’Uie of the estates di*l not ni:ii!i.tain sucl! rcgiHl('rs aiul some 
of them which did keep the rc,gist(T did not have details rcigarding the date of 
ajipointm ait. Consequently, data collected from such units are based on the 
information giv'cti by the managements. On the basis of data collected from 9 
rubber estates, the Labour Investigation Committee estimated that 52 per cent 
of the workers were having length of service ‘between 0 and 1 year’, 18 per cent, 
‘between 1 and 5 years’, 8 per cent, ‘between 5 and 10 years’ and 22 per cent, in 
the group ‘over 10 years’. The results of the Survey indioate some improvement 
AS only about 32 per cent, of workers were in the service group “less than 1 
year’’. Details are given in the following Statement: — 

STATEMENT 2-6 

Distkibution of Production Wurkeics >\cc;ordino to Length of service — • 

OcTORPiR 1961, 




E .tirnaU’d 

IN 

iicf.ilago 0 

f worki’rf^ u jih a rtOrvit’O of 



number of 

- — • 



As. _ _ 

-- 


8Iko 

pr>dur‘ inn 

Lohk lljari 

1 or inoro 

5 <>r 

10 \i‘ars Id years 



wontors 

one year 

but lOHH 

but JOsSM 

Or more and abovo 





than 5 

than 10 

but Jess 





V',*n t’H 

yea> s 

thsn i 0 years 


{ •) 

i-n 

‘ “ '7. ' ) 

(4) 

(•>) 

(tt) _ _ (7) _ 


E 3 ; ales 

.. li,t)77 

25-7 

6-5 

21 a 

22-:i 24-0 

SmaM 

E states . . 

6,(587 

43-7 

6-8 

33-7 

IIS 4-ff 

J' K 


18,36i 

32 • 2 

6*6 

20 0 

IST) lB-7 
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Tlie main reason for tte concentration of a little less than one-third of the 
total production workers in the group ‘less than one year’ is due to the fact that 
in Rubber Plantations a fairly large number of workers are appointed for a 
short duration in busy season to cope up with work. 

2 ‘10. Absenteeism 

Data on absenteebm* relating to production workers, other than casual, 
were Collected for a period of 12 months ending Slst October, 1961. Ifowever, 
the statSLsticB are subject to certain limitations. Por instance, it was geneially 
noticed that the managements used a common symbol ‘a’ for recording ii.on- 
reporting of workers in the plantations either of their own accord or due to 
lay off or refusal of work by the authorities. Moreover, when a worker left an 
estate for good, his name continued to feature in the register with a mark ‘a’ 
for a good number of days. Such a practice was prevalent particularly among 
some of tlie small plantations. It was also noticed that in few umts no proper 
register of attendance was kept. In such cases data had to be compiled on the 
basis of such other records as were available. Though such instances were quite 
few, yet in such situations great reliance had to be placed on the version of the 
managements. Due to all these factors one is inclined to conclude that absen- 
teeism rates reflected by the statistics collected are rather on the high side. 
The Bureau very much desired to collect causes for absenteeism. Since the man- 
agements do not generally keep records for the causes of absences no detailed in- 
formation could be collected but had to be satisfied with general informat ion 
given by the employers, etc. The following Statement gives the absenteeism 
rate in the large as well as small estates during the period November. 1960 to 
October, 1961: — 


STATEMENT 2-7 

Estimated Absenteeism Rate in Rubber Plantations ijurino 
November, I960 to October, 1961 


Moath 


( 1 ) 


NoTomber, 1960 
December, 1960 
January, 1961 
February, 1961 
March. 1961 
April, 1961 
May, 1961 
June, 1961 
July, 1961 
August. 1961 
September, 1961 
October, 1961 


Kate of Abseonteeism in 

■ ■ 


Large Eatateo Small Estatea AH Estates 


(2) (3) (4) 


12*3 
9'7 
14<4 
54-9 
13-9 
12 9 
18-2 
27-9 
24-4 
24* 1 
11-6 
11-2 


21-3 

8*6 

13- 2 
49*4 

14- 7 
12-6 
23 2 
360 
34*4 
23-8 
16-2 

9-8 


14*9 

9-4 

140 
63-4 

141 
12-8 
19-7 
30-3 
27-3 
26-9 
12'7 
I0'8 


Arerage 


19-3 


22*0 


20-1 


failure of tho worker fo rep.rt oji fhc job wlx-n }»<• wr? schecluicd to 
work but does not include absences on account of st rikes or lockouts or lay off. The rite ^f ab- 
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It will be noticed from the above Statement that the annual average rate 
of absenteeism was about 20 per cent, in the industry. As between different 
months the rate was the highest (63 ‘4%) in February and lowest (9*4%) 
in December. These features were common in estates of both the size groups. 
The chief reason for high absenteeism in February was found to be that most of 
the workers were allowed to go on annual leave during this month because the 
month is generally the ‘off season’ for Bubber Plantations in aU the areas. Usually 
during this month only a few workers are retained in the estate for essentisd 
maintenance work. 

The high rate of libsenteeism noticed in June, July and August is due to 
the rainy season. Host of the Bubber Plantations are situated in Kerala or in 
areas bordering Kerala State. In this area the rainy season starts near about the 
end of May and the intensity of rains is the highest during Juno, July and August. 
It becomes difficult for workers to attend to work during heavy rains. Moreover 
they are aware that normal tapping work cannot be done in such conditions. 

2-11. Labour Turnover 

Statistics of labour turnover were also collected for the same period and 
the same group of workers as for absenteeism. The results are given in the follow- 
ing Statements separately for acceasions and separations: — 

STATEMENT 2-8 

Estimated Accession Bate in Bubber Plantations Durino 
November, 1960 to October, 1961 


Month 


(U 

November, 1960 
December, 1960 •• 
January, 1961 
February, 1961 •• 
March, 1961 •• 

April, 1961 
May, 1961 
Juno, 1961 •• 

July, 1961 
August, 1961 
September, 1961 . • 
October, 1961 


Rate of Accession in 

r — ^ 

Large Estates Small Estates All Estates 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

02 

• 0 

0'2 

• • 

1-9 

* * 

• • 

1*3 

1-5 

1-8 

1-8 

3-3 

1-5 

2>8 

0-4 

0-8 

0-4 

03 

0-8 

0-4 

1-7 

• • 

1-2 

0-2 

• • 

01 

0-8 

02 

0-6 

01 

0-4 

0-2 

0-9 

0-4 

0-8 


Average 
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STATEMENT 2- 9 

Estimatbd Separation Rate tn Rubber Plantations During 



November, 

I960, 

TO October, 

1961 




Month 


Rate of Sc paraiion 

Large Estates Small Estates 

in 

All Estates 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

November, 1 960 . . 


. • 

0*2 

0-6 


0-8 

December, 1 960 . . 

• • 


0*8 

00 


0«8 

January, 1961 



0 5 

13 


0*7 

February, 1961 .. 



2*8 

20 


2*6 

March, I'JOl 



0-4 

0 9 


0*5 

April, 1961 



11 

0 2 


0*8 

May, 1961 



1*3 

0-6 


1*1 

Juno, 1961 



0*4 

0*4 


0-4 

July, 1061 



1 7 

1 3 


16 

August, 1961 



1 *8 

0 5 


14 

September, 1961 .. 



3 2 

0 6 


2-4 

October, 1961 



00 

0-4 


0-5 


Average 

•• 

1-2 

0-8 
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The above figures show that both the accession and separation rates in 
the industry as a whole were not high being of the order of nearly one per cent. 
However, it may be pointed out that the data r.alate to only permanent and 
temporary workers, and exclude casual labourers. Obviously if casual workers 
were also taken into account the turnover rate woidd have been fairly liigh 
since nearly 17 per cent, of the working force in large testates and 39 per cent, 
in small estates consisted of casual workers during busy season and their services 
were terminated as soon as the work for which they were engaged ended. Data 
eoUeoted during the Survey relating to separations by causes are given below: — 

STATEMENT 2- 10 


Separations by causes in Rubber Plantations During 
November, 1960, to October, 1961 


Size 



• Dausos of 

separations 

^ A 


r' ' 

Discharge 

or 

Dismissals 

' Quits* 

Retlromcnt ' 
or Death 

Others 

( 1 ) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

LArge Estates 


16-6 

81-2 

3-2 

• « 

Small Estates 


.. 31-6 

62-9 

5-6 

• • 

All Estates 

’ •• 

18 9 

77*4 ■ 

3-7 

•• 


*QuitH ftro termination of employments initialett by emplnyeoH l et ai>c of acccpta-nco of 
jobs olsowhore, dissatisfaction ,marria.go, maternity, ill-health, una^lioriscd absence, etc. 
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The chief cause of separations reported by managements is ‘quits’ account- 
ing for as much as about 77 per cent, of the separations. Next in order of impor- 
tance is discharge or dismissals which constituted nearly 19 per cent. ’Retirement 
or Death’ was almost an insignificant cause of separations. 

2*12 Recruitment 

The Survey shows that there has been a noticeable change in the system 
of recruitment in Rubber Plantations since the Labour Investigation Committee 
conducted ; heir investigation. Probably ever since the beginning of the Rubber 
Plantai ion in the country employers depended entirely on Ka>iganies or Mistries 
for their entire supply of labour. These Kanganies, who were generally drawn 
from the ranks of workers themselves, acted as intermediaries. The employers 
used to intimate their requirements to Kanganies and paid them some advance 
money depending upon the number of workers required. The Kangan ies collected 
the required munber of workers and brought them to the estate. Workers 
brougiit by a particular Kangani worked under his supervision and the employer 
paid Conuiiission, (at times called head moTxey) to the Kangani generally on 
the basis of earnings of workers brought by him. The system naturally led to 
(Various abuses and was subject of severe criticism by the Labour Investigation 
Committee. 

The question of abolition of this system was specifically di.scussed in the 
3rd Session of the Industrial (’ominittee on Plantations in 1950. On the basis 
of tlie deliberations of tlie Committee and in consultation with t!ie State Govern- 
Tiieuts, the Government of India formulated a scheme Hmitiiig the number of 
la’oour'.i’s under eac'h Kangani to 10 and provhling for the estiiMisimv nt of 
estate gang. They also suggested various other measures witli a view to curbing 
and eradiiatiujf t.he evil. In Madras State an agreement, known as th(‘ ‘Valparai 
Agreement’ was rea,'-h.ed between employers and ri'pnesentativv.s of Kanganies 
in 1958 for the abolition of the Kangani system. At the time of the Survey it 
wa.s found that the .system no longer existed in any Rubber P'autaliuii. In 
K era la, a eommittce consisting of laqiresentatives of enqiloyers and Kanganies 
under the chairmanship of Shri Balagangadhara IMenon was appointed in 1957. 
The Committee suggested total abolition of tlie Kanigani system with elTcct 
from Ist April, 1959 anil made certain recoumicndations for tlie rehabilitation 
of the Kanganies and payment of compensation to those Kanganies who were 
not willing to continue in the estate. The recommendations of the Committee 
were accepted by the State Government with some modifications in December, 
1959. However, the employers did not agree to implement them and the matter 
was still under consideration at the time of the Survey’*'. However, manage- 
ments of several estates had concluded individual a.greements by means of 
which their old Kanganies were either rehabilitated as Labour Sujiervisors or 
were allowed to retire after receiving compensation. Similar agreements were 
also concluded by some of the managements in Mysore. 

The Survey results show that of the total estimated working force of 
19,154 workers on Slst October, 1961 in Rubber Plantations in the country 
about 66 per cent, had been recruited directly by the managements at the 

*Tt is now uiid^rstood that in SG])tt‘ni})i‘i\ VMV2 an incut was reached between the par- 
ties through the agency oftho rUintation Labour ConimiUce, and the K( ngani sysclm no longef 
exists in the KStale. 




08^^ WiiL tWfc, alwut a per cent, were those who were recruited 
^Tftii gV intermediaries like Kanganies. The proportion of workers recruited 
directly by the managements was as high as 78 per cent, in small estates as 
aganist the corresponding percentage of 43 in the case of iarge estates. The 
reason for the high proportion of workers recruited through Kanganies in large 
estates is probably due to the fact that many of the old workers recruited through 
Kanganies were continuing in service. 

2 ‘IS. insulation of Employment of Octsual Workers 

The practice of employing casual labour is in force but there is no regular 
or ad-hoc arrangement to systematise or to regulate the employment of casual 
labour. Casual labour is engaged according to the needs of the managements 
and final absorption of the persons into permanent cadre is at the discretion 
of the managements. 

2*14. Training and Apprenticeship 

In Bubber Plantations excepting the tapping work, no skill is required 
for any operation. Even for tapping, no training or apprenticeship is given 
excepting that the job is learnt by the workers by associating themselves with 
the old workers who are already on the job. 



CltAPTEn in 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 
3*1. Minimum Wages in Rubber Plantations 

Till the time of the enquiry of i he Labour Investigation Committee and 
for a few years thereafter wage rates of workers employed in Rubber Planta- 
tions were governed by mutual agreements between associations of employers 
and uirions of workers. As a result, time-rates of wages were generally uniform 
in various plantation districts. The Labour Investigation Committee reported 
that in 1944 the daily rates of wages in the Industry were 6 Annas (Re. 0*37) 
for men, 6 Annas (Re. 0*31) for women and 4 Annas (Re. 0*25) for children. 
Piece-rates for tappers, wherever they were being paid on piece-rate basis alone, 
the Committee reported, varied from 7 pies (i.e., Re. 0 04) to 16 pies (i.e., Re. 
0*08) per pound of dry rubber. Whenever the yield did not permit the earning 
of full standard wage, managements paid on a task basis of tapping of 250 
to 300 trees, irrespective of the yield. In some cases a combination of the two 
basis was used for payment to tappers. 

There was an upward movement of wages after 1945 generally on the basis 
of agreements between the two parties. In 1947 the average wage rate of 
workers in Rubber Plantations in Kerala ranged from Re. 0*95 inMundakayam 
to Rs. 1 • 28 in the South Travancorc area. 

With the inclusion of plantation industry among the scheduled employments 
under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 wages of workers employed in Rubber 
plantations came within the sphere of State regulation. 

Accordingly in 1952 the State Governments of Kerala, Madras and Mysore 
fixed minimum rates of wages for workers employed in Rubber Plantations. 
The Governments of Madras and Mysore fixed time-rates of wages while the 
Government of Kerala fixed time rates for all workers other than tappers for 
whom piece-rates were fixed. For tappers, there was a guaranteed time-rate 
and also piece-rates on the basis of standard output of an average worker. 
The guaranteed time-rate and the piece-rate were so fixed that they enabled 
tlie worker to earn a wage equal to the minimum wage plus a premium. 

The wage rates fixed in 1952 in the three States did not undergo any change 
until October, 1956 in Madras, May, 1957 in Mysore and November, 1957 
in Kerala. In the case of Mysore, the rates were again revised in 1960 and in 
other States there was no further revision. The revision discussed above w»“re 
as a result of memoranda of settlement under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1967 
in all the three States. Thus, the time-rates of wages which were prevalent at 
the time of the Survey wore as follows : — 

(a) Kerala 


Mon 

Women (fl) Tappers 
(fc) Others 
Adolescents 
Chiidren 


Minimum Time Rale per Guaranteed Time Raioper 
Day (for time-rated workers) Day (for Piece rated workers) 


.. As. P. 

Bs. nP. 

Rh. 

As. P. 

Rs. nP. 

1 11 6 

(1-72) 

0 

14 0 

(0-87) 

1 8 0 

(1-60) 

0 

14 0 

(0-87) 

1 5 0 

(1-31) 

0 

11 0 

(0-69) 

1 1 0 

(106) 

0 

9 0 

(0*56) 

0 18 9 

(0-86) 

0 

7 3 

(0*45) 


1 / 


1 
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An rpgftrtls piece retes fer tappcirs, there was ti< change in the rates notified 
by \ho (tv v<'rmnout of Kerala in their Ni-tification No. L1-9C32 51/DD dated 
30th .fune, 1952. The pi(K!o-rates were fixed on the basis of a standard output 
of an average worker. Since the yield varied acc.rding to robber (i.e., seedling 
rublKir, Imdded rubber, clonal Sf'odling rubber, etc.), the rubber was classified 
into four classes on tlie basis of yield and ft r each class a standard daily output 
and rate per pound of rubber c<.)llected was iixed. The rates fixed were as folLws: 


Staj idard 

Class of Estates oul]>\it Kale of payment 

per tapper 
per day 


Class I, i,e,, yielding below 250 lbs. per acre per amium 3 lbs. 


Class n, yielding 250 to 400 Ibe. per acre per aimtim 6 lbs* 


Class III, i.c., yielding 401 to GOO lbs. per acre per aiiniiln 10 Ibfl. 


Class IV, f,e., yielding 601 lbs. or ab<.>v'o per acre per aimiim 14 lbs. 


Kc. 0*4 10 (Ke. 0 *29) pet 
lb. for the first 3 
lbs. of rubber collected 
On a day. 

Re. 0*2-5 (Re. 0'15) per 
lb. for the first 
6 lbs. of rubber collected 
Oil a day. 

Re. 0 - 1-5 (1U^ 0*09) per 
lb. for the first 10 
lbs. of rubber collected 
Oil a day. 

R-. O l O (Re. 0*06) per 
lb. for the first 14 
lbs. of rubber collected 
on a day. 


It was provided that if (he tapping av<.r.ngo in any in nth f(dl below the 
standard output for tho partic: lar ela.s.s ( f est ate ihoii th<* act.ial avnrago 
would bo talion a.s tlio .standard f. r (hat nv nih and jiayiiKuit would bo inado 
for rulibor c )llccted on ench day of that jn uith up t > the new standard output 
at a revised piece rate. This rate was to besi elnhat after d<ul acting 10 per cent, 
fr )iu tlie new standard output, the balance of the quant ity Wwuld give an 
am Hint etpuil to the ditforenoo between the miuinn.m wage and tho guaranteed 
time rate of male worker. 


Category 


(b) Madras 


1 , E.statcs having 400 planted acres or less 

2. Erttates having more tlvan 400 planted acres 

(c) Mf/sore 

1. Estates having 50 pinnied acres or more , . 

2. Estates having less than 50 planted ncics . . 


Rat(5 of Wages Per Day 


^ 


Men 

Women 

Adolctt, emits 

(.‘hildren 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. iiP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

1-56 

116 

004 

0-72 

1-72 

1'31 

100 

0-72 

1-62 

1-23 

1 00 

0*80 

1-53 

112 

0 05 

0-80 


The revision of wages discussed in the forog ung paragraphs relate to 
workers other than these teimed as ‘staff’. For staff mcmlxn-s, there were different 
scales of pay for tho various cak‘g ries in the Stakes of Madras, Kerala and 
Myaore, As a result of an agroonient arrived at between the L’nited riantcrs’ 
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Association of Southern India (representing member estates in the three 
States) and the Estates Staff Union of South India (representing the S aff 
employed in the tlire<! States) on 28th October, 1967, the scales of pay for 
tlie various catog-ries were revised. This agreement which was ratified by the 
States ass' ciations of (•nipl.' yers by a separate agreement in Kerala, Mys^'re 
and Madras fixed the scale of pay of a Junior clerk at Rs. 40-3-70-4-90. The 
agroonicnt also provided fir fixation of scale of pay for the different categories 
of estates, o.g., large, medium, and : mall. There were also provisions in the agree- 
ment for the payment of gratoity, increased contributiens of Provident Fi nd, 
etc. This agreement was in force at the time of the Survey in different States. 

3*2. Wage Revision 

Data collected during the Survey regarding wage revision since 1963 
indicate that there were wage revisit ns in all the large estates. In the case ^f 
small estates, however, only 85 per cent, of them rep rted wage revision The 
units which did not report any wage revision were small estates located in the 
interior places. It was, however, noticed that of the 2 sampled units, where 
there was no wage revision, one was pa^ng minimum wages as fixed by the 
Stete Government, and in the other unit wage rates allowed were below the 
minimum wages fi.xed. In all t ther estates, largo as well small, the wage rates 
wore governed by the agreements arrived at between the parties in their 
respective States. 

3*3. Pay Periods 

Wb.h the application of Payment of Wages Act to plantations since 
1917, tile pay penod of workers in j>lantation8 has bwn regi lated The da' a 
collected (luring tlio Survey indiciate that the system of settling wages ona^ in 
a m >nt]i was pred.-minant in the largo as well as small estates. The followiiijz 
Statement gives details ; — ° 


STATEMENT 3*1 

DiOTRinuTiON OF Workers Emit-oyed in Rubber Plantations Accordin» 
To TiiEiR Pay Period — October, 1961 


Size 


was 




Ill area Jrercentage o 
total 

number — 

workers Fortnight Week O.hoTs' 


( 1 ) 

La rf'P Estates .. 

Sid all Estates . . 

All Estates 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(«) 

(6) 

12,224 

87-6 

. . 

6-9 

/)-5 

6,9.TO 

61 1 

• . 

37-6 

IS 

10,1B4 

78*0 

. . 

180 

40 


It 18 estimated that 78 per cent, of the workers in the industry were monthly 
paid and the rest received their dues at shorter intervals. Usually all nerma 
nont production workers as well as the staff memliers received their wanes 
once in a nyntl, Tlie propr.rticn of workers whose pay fieriod was a month 
was higlier (88 ^) m large estates tlian in smaller ones (61®;). Weekly paid 
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employees accounted for 18 per cent, of the total workers in tho industry and 
most of them were in small estates. In fact such workers constituted nearly 
38 per cent, of the total workers in small estates as against about 7 in large 
estates. The rest of the workers were being paid wages either once in 10 days 
or daily. All such persons were casual workers. 

Even though the predominant pay period was a ‘month’ it was observed, 
during the course of the Survey that workers were being given some advance, 
usually once in a week, which were adjusted at tho time of settlement just 
after the month was over. 

3 '4. Average Daily Earnings 

3*4*1. AU Workers — ^In view of the fact that a detailed Occupational 
Wage Survey was conducted by the Burcati in 1958-59, no attempt was made 
in tho course of the Survey to collect data j)ertaining to earnings of workers by 
occupations. However, some statistics relating to earnings of broad groups of 
workers, e.g., all workers (i.e., all those covered under the Plantations Labour 
Act), all production workers (scfjarately for men, women, adolescents and 
children), lowest paid workers, clerical employees, and watch and ward and 
other related workers were collected. The information so collected is presented 
in the following Statement. For maintaining comparability of the d.ata, infor- 
mation relating to earnings was collected for one period immediately precciling 
31st October, 1961. 

STATEMENT 3*2 

Estimated Avebaob Daily Earnings op Workers in Rubber 


Plantations — October, 1961 

(In Rupees) 


Sire 



Average earnings of 

jk_ _ _ 


All 

workers , 


Production workers 

, 


Men 

Women 

Adoy*es« 

cents 

» 

Children AH Production 
Workers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

<6) 

(7) 

Largo Estates . • 

2-31 

2 44 

1*67 

1-72 


2-23 

Small Estates •• 

.. 218 

2-42 

1-61 

106 

0*79 

2- 10 

All Estates 

2-27 

2 43 

1-64 

113 

0*79 

2- 18 


The average daily earnings of “all workers” in Rubber Plantations in the 
country worked out to Rs. 2*27 in October, 1961. The average daily earnings 
of “all workers” were more (Rs. 2*31) in the case of large estates than in the 
small estates (Rs. 2*18). 

3*4*2. Production Workers — ^Among production workers, the average 
daily earnings were Rs. 2*18, in the industry as a whole the corresponding 
figures for large and small estates beii^ Rs. 2*23 and Rs. 2* 10 per day respec- 
tively. The average earnings of women workers were Rs. 1*64 per day while 
adolescents earned, on an average Rs. 1 ■ 13 per day. Usually women and adoles- 
cents worked on time-rated occupations but it was observed that in a few 
estates they were engaged for tapping work as well. 





Z'i'Z. Lowest Paid PTor^er.: — The following statement shows the earnings 
of workers in the lowest paid oooupabions among production workers: 

STATEMENT 3-3 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest Paid Workers — 


October, 1961 


(In Rupcoft) 



Bizo 



Men 

Women 

Adoleth 

cents 

Oiild. 

pea 

An 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

(fl) 

Largo Estates 

• a 

• • 


1-78 

1-82 

1*72 

.. 

ld6 

8mali Estates 

m • 

• • 


1-78 

1-33 

107 

0 79 

1*49 

All Estates 

s * 

• • 

• • 

1-78 

1-32 

109 

0 79 

1-63 


There is practically no difference in the earnings of men and women lowest 
paid workers as between the large and small plantations. In the case of adoles* 
cents, the higher earnings noticed in large plantations were due to the fact that 
the adolosconts employed in one of the sampled units were being paid wages at 
the rates fixed for adult males. 


As regards the occupations in which the lowest paid workers were em- 
ployed, it may bo mentioned that in plantations there is no rigid classification 
of workers. Those who arc recruited as ‘field labour’ are expected to attend to 
Miy work. The minimum rate of wages fixed was the same for all the time-rated 
workers who were generally engaged on jobs such as weeding, pruning, manur- 
ing, lopping, etc. 

3 •4* 4. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff - — ^In the course of 
the Survey, data were also collected concerning earnings, without break-up by 
components, of clerical staff and persons employed as watch and ward and 
other services and the results are given in the following Statement: — 


STATEMENT 3-4 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and 
Ward Staff in Rubber Plantations — October, 1961 

(In RupcoB) 



Size 




Clerical and 
Related Work* 
ers (including 
Supervisory) 

Watch and 
Ward and 
Other 
Services 


(1) 




(2) 

(3) 

Large Estates 

■ • 

m • 

• • 

• « 

.. 7-72 

1-88 

Small Estates 

• . 

• « 

• • 

• • 

.. 7-27 

1-95* 

Ail Estates 

• . 

« • 

• • 

• • 

.. 7'S8 

1-90 


^The higher earnings of the watch and ward workers in the small estates as compared to 
those in the large estates are due to the fact that in one of the sampled units in the small size group 
the rates of pay of watchmen were quite high as against the normal rates which are either equal 
to the wage rate of field labour or slightly less. If the particular unit whore the rate was unusually 
high is not taken into consideration then the average earnings of the watch and ward workers 
in that group comes to Rs. 1*73 per day. 




The above average dailjr earnings of the clerical staff are much higher 
when compared with the average earnings of a production worker, which were 
Ks. 2' 18 in the country as a whole. However, compared to production workers 
the average daily earnings of persons in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ were less i.e., Rs. 1‘90. 

3- 6, Components of Earnings 

The following Statement gives the earnings by components of all workers 
in the Rubber Plantations in the country: 

STATEMENT 3-5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of all Workers 
IN Rubber Plantations during Oci'i ober, 1961 

(la Rupees) 


Size 

Basic 

Earriinga 

(Basic 

Wago-b 

D.A.) 

Produc- 

tion 

bonus 

House 

rent 

allow- 

ance 

T ran.s- 
port 
allow- 
aneo 

Ovtr- 

tinio 

pay 

(Hhvr 

CMsh 

allow- 

ances 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(6) 

(7) 

(«) 

Largo Estates 

1-94 

(84*0) 

0-29 

(12-6) 

•• 

•• 


0 08 
(3 5 ) 

2 

(100-0) 

Small Estates 

1-89 

(86-7) 

0-21 

(9:6) 

001 

(0-6) 

* 

* 

0 07 
(3-2) 

2' IS 
(100-0) 

All Estates . . 

1-92 

(84-9) 

0-26 

(11-4) 

• • 


0-01 
(O’ 2) 

o-os 
(3 r.) 

2-27 

(l(K)-O) 


Note — Figures in brackets are percentajjes to total in coi. 8. 
♦Indicates that the amount was less than Re. 0 005. 


3* 5- 1. Basic Earnings — Basic earnings i.e., consolitlatcd wages or basic wage 
and dearness allowance wherever it was paid separat dy constitutcul tlio bulk 
accounting for as much as about 85 per cent, of the toted earuiugs of work'crs in 
the industry in the country. ExCeptiUg persons employed for su[)ervii3ory jobs or 
clerical work (termed as ‘staff’), all workers* in the sampled estates were found 
to be getting only consolidated wages. 

3’ 5 - 2. Dearness Allowance — Even though the minimum wage notifications 
published by the State Governments of Kerala and Mysore in 1952 provided 
for payment of dearness allowance, as a separate component, subsequent 
revisions that took place in 1957 fixed only an all-inclusive wage. As regards 
Madras, the minimum wage fixed in 1952 was only at the consolidated rates. 
Thus, the position, as at the time of the Survey was that all the workers other 
than those termed as ‘staff’ were in receipt of consolidated wages only. 

Dearness allowance was being paid to the staff -members since 1947 at the 
rates notified by the United Planters*’ Association df Southern India. The rate 
of dearness allowance was fixed according to the slab of basic pay as per the 
details given below. These rates have been in force since 1947 and there has 
been no change since then. 

♦i.e., all dAily-rated prodnetion workers, watch and ward staff o persons engaged on daily 
race in ether services like Aynh$, 
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STATEMENT 3*6 

Dearness Allowance Paid to ‘Staff’ Members in Rubber Planta- 
tions— 1961-62 


Range of basic pay 

Rate of d.a. 
per month 

Range of basic pay 

Rate of d.a. 
per month 

(1) 


(2) 

(1) 

(2) 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Upto Rs. 41 . , 


33 

Rs. 55 to 57 . . 

.. 40 

Its. 42 and 43 . , 


34 

Rs. 68 and 69 .. 

41 

Rfl. 44 and 45 . , 


35 

Ks. 60 to 62 

42 

Rs. 40 and 47 . , 


36 

Rs. 63 to 6.5 . . 

43 

Rs. 48 to 50 


37 

Rs. 66 and 67 . . 

44 

Rs. 51 and 52 . , 


38 

Rs. 68 to 70 . . 

45 

Ub. 53 and 54 . . 


39 

Rs. 71 to 7S . . 

46 




Re. 74 and 76 . . 

47 


Those drawing more than Rs. 75 per month as basic pay were entitled to 
an extra doarmss allowance calculated at the rate of Re, 0* 12 for each atlditional 
oi\e rupee of basic pay when the consumer price index number for Madras city 
Was above 200. 

3*6. Production! I ncctUive Bonus 

N“-xt to b;i,si«'. oiirnings, production or incentive bonus was the most im- 
portatit item accounting for lie. 0-26 or 11 *4 per cent, of the total daily earnings 
of the worlo'.fs in It ibb^r Plantations. The system of paying an extra allowance, 
called ‘over pound allowance’ as an incentive for the extra production over 
the norms fixed was in vogue in most of tlie Rubber Plantations in the country 
but it was restricted only to tappers. The rate of payment in various estates 
dcjpendod upon tlie class to which that estate belonged. The estates were 
cat(^goris(‘d into 4 chiss^is on tlie basis of the average yield during the previous 
year and a standard output was al;io determined for each class*. The norms 
wiiich were generally prevalent for the different classes of estates and the 
rate at whicli the over pound allowance was paid for the extra production are 
indicated below. 


STATEMENT 3-7 

Rate of Over Pound Allowance in Rubber Plantations — 1961-62 


Class of 
est.ato 

Norms fixed 

Rato of incentive for achieving production over the 
norms fixed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Class T • . 

3 lbs. of Rubber . . 

1 anna (i.e.. Re. 0*06) for every lb. of rubber over and 
above 3 lbs. 

Class 11 . . 

6 lbs. of Rubber . • 

1 anna (Re. 0*06) for every lb, of rubber over and above 
6 lbs. 

Class III .« 

10 lbs. of Rubber . • 

Rc. 0-1-6 (Re. 0*09) for every pound of rubber over and 
above 10 lbs. 

Class IV . . 

14 lbs. of Rubber . • 

Re. 0-1-6 (Re, 0-09) for eveiy pound of rubber over and. 
above 14 lbs. 


* f of estates and standard output dctcrxuiucd wore the &amc ab described 

oil p. IS iu coniioctiou with pieco rates for tapper. 






Si 


3* 7. Other Cash AUouxmees 

Under this head, the main items were: (») servant allowance, (2) Kangani 
commission, (3) cash allowance in lieu of ewnbli (woollen blanket), and (4) food 
grain allowances. All these taken together accounted for only 3*6 per cent, of 
the total earnings of a worker. 

3* 7*1. Servant Allowance — “The servant allowance was being paid in all 
the estates in large size group and in about 61 per cent, of the units in the small 
size group to mcrnthly-rated employees who Were termed as ‘staff’ aixd the sum 
paid was usually Bs. 35*00 per month. 

3*7*2. Kangani Commission— ^Though as montione<l in chapter II, 
attempts have been made in recent years to abolish Kangani system, in aboui; 
47 per cent, of estates Kanganies {Mistries) who had brought labour for the 
estate were paid some commission. This commission was paid to each Kangani 
usually at the rate of 1 anna (i.e., Re. 0*06) per day of attendance of each such 
worker brought by him who was still in the service of the estate. 

3*7*3. Cumbli Allowance — ^This allowance was given at the rate of 
Re. 0*03 per day worked to those workers who were engaged for day to day 
work. Permanent workers got the cumbi ^lowance once in a year at the rate 
of Rs. 9*50 per annum. 

3*7*4. Food Grain Concession Allowance— Tnor to November, 1957, most 
of the estates used to supply food grains to workers and staff at concessional 
rates. Such a system was discontinued from November, 1957. However, some of 
the estates (65 per cent.) were found to be paying some cash allowance ranging 
from Rs. 8 to Bs. 20 per month in lieu of concession supply of food grains to 
only staff members who were in receipt of food grains prior to November, 1957 
and who continued to be in service with the managements. 

3*7*6 Meals Allowance — ^The system of paying such an allowance was 
found to be in vogue in only some of the estates in Kanyakuraari district in 
Madras State. The payment was limited to staff members and the amount 
ranged from Rs. 10*00 to R8./12*00 per month. 

3*7*6. Way Expenses — ^The Survey shows that there was a wide-spread 
practice of paying way expenses to workers as well as staff once in a year for 
going to their native places on earned leave. It is estimated that in 1961 such a 
practice existed in nearly 83 per cent, of Rubber Plantations. The payment 
made to staff was regulated by an agreement entered into between the em- 
ployees represented by the Estate Staff Urdon of South India and employers 
represented by the United Planters’ Association of Southern India in 1957. 
Under this agreement members of the staff are entitled to travelling expenses 
at the rate of Re. 0*04 per mite for self and wife if receiving less than Rs. 60 
as basic pay and Re. 0 * 08 if receiving a basic pay of Rs. 50 or more. The mileage 
counted is for journey from estate to the registered home address of the em- 
ployee and back. Payment for wife is subject to her residing in the estate. 

Payment to workers was not regulated by any agreement. However, all 
the estates covered were found to be paying actual rail or bus fare for one way 
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joiUfnoy i.e., cither from estate to worker’s- hative pln^e or vice versa, for tha 
worker alone. The sum was paid only after the worker rejoined the estate. 

3' 8. Bonus 

None of the estates surveyed had any scheme of profit sharing bonus. 
However, the system of paying annual bonus was in vogue in 95 per cent, of the 
Rubber Plantations. It is reported that almost all Rubber Plantations have 
been paying such a bonus since 1947. The rate of payment in the case of workers 
(i.e., other than staff) is generally decided in tripartite meetings each year and 
the agreement reached is recorded in the form of a memorandum of settlement 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. In Kerala, till 1954 all estates paid 
such bonus at a uniform rate to their workers which varied from 4 per cent, 
to per cent, of basic earnings during the year in question. Since 1955 the 
rate of payment has been different for (i) estates covered under the Plantations 
Labour Act and admeasuring (o) upto 200 acres, and (5) over 200 acres, and 
(m) not covered under the Plantations Labour Act. During the three years 
ending 1959 the rates have been as follows: (a) estates up to 200 acres, 6-| per 
cent., (6) estates above 200 acres 7^ per cent., and (c) estates not covered under 
the Plantations Labour Act 6^ per cent. In Madras there has been no such 
classifioation and all estates have been paying bonus at a uniform rate which 
ranged from 4 per cent, to 10;^ per cent, of basic earnings. During 1958 and 
1959 the rate was 9 per cent. 

For staff members, there has been no specific agreement for the payment 
of bonus. It has generally been paid at the discretion of the managements. The 
quantum of bonus for the staff ranged from 1 month’s basic pay to 4 months’ 
basic pay of employees. 

There were practically no conditions attached to the payment of bonus 
cither to workers or members of staff. Data collected during the Survey indicate 
that all the largo estates had the system of paying bonus while among the small 
estates about 93 per cent, were found to be paying bonus. 

3-9. Fines and Deductions 

'The Labour Investigation Committee had reported that fines were rare 
in plantations. They were imposed only when worker’s cattle trespassed on 
estate land. However, there was a system of forfeiting a part or whole of daily 
earnings of workers as a punishment. In the course of the present Survey no 
such practices came to notice in any of the estates. It is reported that the 
system of imposing fines was not in vogue in any Rubber Plantation and deduc- 
tions, wherever made, were only those which were authorised under the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act. Deductions generally related to provident fund, weekly 
advances, etc. 



CnAPrER TV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

At the time the Labour Investigation Committee coiuhmted a detailed 
invostigaton into the conditions of labour in plantations in India there was jiO 
law in the country* for regulating the conditions of work of plantation labour. 
Consequently, the Committee found that the condition varicid enormously 
from place to place. They, therefore, rocommende*! enact inent of a Plantation 
Labour Code by the Government of India. This recommemlation was accepted 
and in 1951 a Plantations Labour Act was piissed wliic.h covered jiot only 
working conditions but other aspects fis well. Thus, when the prosent Survey 
was conducted there was a law for regulating working conditions. The following 
paragraphs describe the findings of the Survey. 

4 - 1. IJours of Work 

The Plantations Labour Act prescribes only weekly hours and provides 
that in the case of adult workers it should not exceed 54; it was found during tho 
Survey that in all tho estates weekly hours were 48 and tho daily hours of work 
wer.) 8. In tho case of adolescents and children the Aet prescribes oidy a 40-hour 
wodc. At tho time of the Survey nearly 11 per cent, of large, csl.iies and 23 
per cent, of small estates (or 20 per cent, of all estates) empIoye(l adolescents. 
All snc.h large estates complied with the provision of the law and had fixf-d a 
40 -hour week for adolescents. But small estates were not res])ccting the law 
and required adolescent workers to put in the same number of hours as adults. 
Such estates were in Kerala and Madras States. 

Children were employed in only 15-3 per cent, of small estates (or 11 ’0 
per cent, of all estates). Half of these respooted the law concer.’ung hours of 
work for children but in the rest child workers were required to i)ut in 48 hours 
in a week and their daily hours of work were generally 8. 

Since the nature of work in plantations is akin to agriculture, the question 
of different shifts does not arise. In fact, there is only one shift during the day 
and there is no night shift at all. The shift usually starts in the morning and 
ends in the evening. The usual system is that mistries or watchmen give an 
indication through a bell or bugle or siren so as to enable workers who generally 
live in the quarters in the estote itself to reach the time office for a roll call. 

. Thereafter, they are diverted to the different areas according to tho 6U3signment 
of work that might be made by the supervisors. 

Tho spreadover of tho daily hours of work ranged from 9 to 9J but in most 
(94 per cent.) of the estates it was 9. In fact all the small estates had a spread- 
over of 9 hours only. Among large estates, 79 per cent, had spread over of 9 
hours and the remaining had 9J^ hours. As regards the rest interv.al, it was 
uniformly one hour in small estates while in large estates it ranged from 1 to 
hours. The timings as notified by the managements were found to be observed. 

♦O ily in the former Cochin State, there wore Plantation Labour Kules administered bj the 
State of Cochin since 1st May, 1937» 
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4 ' 2 . Tosh System 

In the context of the discussion of daily hours of work, it may be mentioned 
that in Rubber Plantations there is a task system. At the time of the enquiry 
of the Labour Investigation Committee there was no regulation of daily hours 
of work and therefore the length of the working day of workers depended on 
the task assigned. At the time of the present Survey also the task system pre- 
vailed. However, the tasks wore now being fixed generally by managements in 
consultation with workers or their unions. The tasks were so fixed that they 
could be completed within the hours specified under the Act. Any worker who 
completed his day’s task was free to go home irrespective of the fact whethet 
the working hours were over or not. 

4*3. Conservancy 

In 1944-45, when the Labour Investigation Committee enquired into th® 
conditions of labour in plantations, there were generally no conservancy arrange- 
ments in the fields where workers worked throughout thj day. The Committee 
in their report* strongly recommended the need for appropriate arrangements 
specially for safeguarding workers against hookworms. Largely as a result of 
the recommendations of the Committee a specific provision was incorporated 
in the Plantations Labour Act under which it is incumbent on managements to 
provide sufficient number of latrines and urinals separately for males and 
females, so situated as to be convenient and aoce jsible to workers. The Act also 
requires that the latrines and the urinals should be maintained in a clean and 
sanitary condition. The State Governments are empowered to prescribe the 
scale and standard of latrines and urinals. 

The rules framed by the Government of Kerala require every plantation to 
provide latrines on the scale of one latrine for every 50 acres of the area under 
cultivation or part thereof subject to the condition that there is atleast one 
latrine each for either sex. The rules also make it clear that the latrines other 
than those connected with an efficient water borne sewage system should 
comply with the requirements of Public Health authorities. There is no mention 
in the rules regarding the urinals. 

The Survey reveals that in the country as a whole, only 14 per cent, of tho 
Rubber estates had some conservancy arrangements in work-places of tho 
estates. The percentage of units which had provided latrines was 10*5 among 
large estates and 15*3 among small estates. The types of latrines provided at 
the work-places by the estates differed as between the large and small estates. 
Whereas all the latrines provided by the large estates were of the type ‘water 
borne septic tank’, in the case of small estates, they were mostly ‘dry type pan’. 
The main reason for the non-provision of conservancy arrangjments as per the 
Act seems to be due to the practical difficulties in carrying out this requirement. 
Some of the employers were of the view that latrines were required to be provid- 
ed only in the lines, i.e., where the quarters for workers had been provided. It 
was understood from discussion with the State Officials by th<i Field Staff that 
provision of latrines are insisted upon only in lines and not at work-places. It 
was also understood from the managements that the practical difficulties 

on an eniuiry into conlitioua of labour in plantatiunj ia laiia, by D.V. JftogOt 
I.C.S. pf . 101-162. 



relating to the constmetion of latrines and urinals in the field were diseimed 
at the meetings of Plantations Advisory Boards and there appeared to be no 
dbjection to the proposal of having latrines only in the fines, 

4*4. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

The Labour Investigation Committee, which enquired into conditiems of 
workers in plantations dudng 1941-45, r^psrted that at that time as a general 
rule there w re no pdl h)li lays. Only a few estatss gave a paid hf>liday at 
Christmas. With the enactment of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 workers 
employed in plantations are now en tided to annual leave (earned leave) with 
wages as also sick leave und:!r certain condi ions. As a result of certain Acts 
passed by the Gk>vernm mts of Mairas and Kerala, workers are also entitled to 
certain national and festival holidays with pay. Thus, the only type of leave for 
which there is no statutory provi ion is casual 1 3ave. Nevertheless, in a large 
pumber of estates such a leave was also being allowed with pay. The following 
Statement gives the details of the estates granting various types of leave ; — 

STATEMENT 4*1 

Percentage of Estates Granting Various Types op Leave with 

Pay 1961-62 
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^Number of estates given in this Statement relates to estates which were in the frame (1960) 
and which continued to exist during the time of the Survey. 

4*4* 1. Earned Iteave — The Plantations Labour Act stipulates that annual 
Leave with wages shall be allowed to every worker at the rate of 1 day for every. 
20 days worked if adults and at the rate of 1 day for 15 days in the case of young 
persons (i.e., adolescents and children). From the figures given above it would be 
seen that 94 per cent, of the estates were granting annual leave to their workers. 
Those which were not granting such leave were all small plantations which did 
not employ any regular labour but engaged casuallabour as and when required. 
The rate of payment for the leave period was as per the provisions of the Act 
in the case of workers other than members of staff*. Monthly-rated staff, though 
most of them came within the definition of the term ‘worker’ under the Plan- 
tations Labour Act, were governed by the provision relating to leave mentioned 
in the ‘Standing Orders’ for the staff regarding earned leave ^d enjoyed better 
benefits. They were entitled to 30 days’ leave in a year with full basic pay, 
dearness allowance, servant allowance, etc., after completing 11 months’ of 
service in the estate. In order to have an idea about the extent of the benefit, 


*' definitiou of see deCiiiis ou page 6. 
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data relating to the number of workers who enjoyed leave daring the calendar 
year preceding the period of the Survey were collected and are presented 
Statement 4*2. 

STATEMENT 4*2 

Proportiom op Workers Granted Earned Leave dttrcng 1961 
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The statistics show that a very high percentage (87) of workers enjoyed 
leave during 1961. Since there is an oil season in the industry all except some 
essential employees are allowed to go home during this period. Since workers 
take leave each year and since there are normally 300 to 310 working days in a 
year, it is quite understandable that a high proportion of workers availed 11 
to 16 days’ leave. If the fact that the industry emplojrs one-fourth of its working 
force on a casual basis is taken into account, it is evident that there is a high 
degree of compliance of the law in regard to earned leave. 

4 - 4 - 2, Sick Leave — The rules framed by the State Governments under the 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951, pro\ide for the grant of sick leave with wages 
to the extent of 14 days in a year at the rate of two-thirds of the daily time- 
rated wages subject to a minimum of annas twelve (Re. 0-76) per day. The 
condition for the grant of sick leave with wages is that the sickness should be 
certified by the medical practitioner who has been appointed as the certifying 
smgeon by the estate. The Survey results show that 89 per cent, of the Rubber 
estates were complying with the above provision and granting sick lea^e to 
their workers. In fact the compliance was universal in the case of large estates 
and the defaulters were mainly some of the small estates. The main reason for 
non-compliance by these estates was that they had no permanent labour but 
were engaging casual workers as and when they required. 

As in the case of earned leave, staff members enjoyed better facilities in 
the matter of sick leave also. They were allowed one month’s leave on full baric 
pay, dearness allowance and servant allowance etc. 






4 - 4 - 3. Caml leat«j--ThoU"lltlie figures given in Statement (4 1) indioatc that 
cfi^eT^\i\)W estates granted casual leave but the extent of benefit 
was not extensive as everywhere it was restricted only to stafiT members and 
excluded daily-rated workers who constituted the bulk of the working force. 
The Standing Orders prescribed by the 17PASI for its member estates and 
adopted by the estates for their staff, provide for the grant of 7 days’ casual 
leave in a year on full pay. In the course of the Survey it was found that all the 
large estates were following the Standing Orders in this regard. However, among 
small estates only 76*6 per cent, were found to be granting casual leave. Even 
among these there was no uniformity in regard to the number of days allowed 
and varied from 6 to 14. However, most of them allowed only 7 days in a year. 

4*4 ’4. National and Festival Holidays — The State Governments of Kerala 
and Madras have passed a special law for the grant of national and festival 
holidays with pay to industrial workers, including plantation workers. Both the 
Acts provide for the grant of 7 holidays in a year of which 15th August and 
26th January are compulsory. In Kerala, holiday on IstMay also is compulsory. 
Best of the days are to be fixed by the Inspectors (appointed under the Act) 
in consultation with employers and workers. Wages for such holidays are pay- 
able to only those Workers who had put in at least a month’s service and the 
rate of payment prescribed is the average daily wage during the month preceding 
the holiday. The Survey results show that barring a very few small estates, 
which did not have any regrdar labour but engaged casual labour only, all other 
estates, large as well as small, were complying with the law. 

4*4*5. )/feekly o^— The system of allowing the workers a day of rest in a 
week was widely prevalent in all the Rubber Plantations in the country. Since 
the law does not specifically provide for payment for such off days, the workers 
in the Industry, excepting tha^e who were monthly-rated (i.e., staff), did not 
enjoy the ‘off days’ with pay. 



Chapter V 

welfare and amenities 

Welfare activities undertaken by the employers and various amenities 
provided to the workers in plantations are generally those which the employers 
•re under a statutory obligation to provide under the Plantations Labour Act, 
1951 and the rules framed thereunder. Data collected during the Survey on 
the various welfare items are discussed in the following paragraphs, 
fl'l. Drinking Water 

The legal provision relating to this item requires every plantation to make 
effective arrangements to provide and maintain at convenient places in the 

? lantation a sufficient supply of wholesome drinking water for all workers. 

'he rules framed by the State Governments prescribe conditions regarding 
source of supply, storage of water, cleanliness, etc. It is estimated that at 
the time of the Survey only 60 per cent, of large and about 39 per cent, of small 
estates (nearly 42 per cent, of all estates) had made arrangements for the supply 
of drinking water at work-sites. Most of the mamagements appeared to be 
under the impression that drinking water facilities need be provided only near 
workers’ houses and not at convenient places at work-sites. Generally it was 
found that the units had made arrangements for the supply of drinking 
water near the workers’ lines only. This appears to be largely due to the 
fact that the Act mentions only ‘convenients places’ in every plantation 
and does not specify that drinking water facilities should be provided at 
Work-places. 

Except for 21 per cent, of large estates where water was supplied through 
pipes, everywhere else the arrangement was either in the form of tube wells or 
wells. Thus in the industry as a whole in only 7 per cent, of estates there wem 
taps and in the rest there were tube wells or wells. 

6*2. Canteens 

The rules framed under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 by the State 
Governments require every plantation wherein 150 or more workers are ordinari- 
ly employed to provide and maintain canteen or canteens with facilities for sale 
of coffee, tea and snacks to workers on a no-profit no-loss basis. In the matter 
of canteens, the actual practice that was noticed was that the employers 
did not run canteens themselves but encouraged establishment of tea shops 
by private persons within the linuts of the estates. The managements 
did not have any control over the fixation of the price, etc. The findings of 
the Survey reveal that in the industry as a whole about 36 per cent, of the 
rubber estates were under a statutory obligation to provide canteens. Of 
these estates, only 24 per cent, had some arrangements for the canteens. In 
addition, about 9 per cent, of the estates which were not under Statutory Obli- 
gation to provide canteens, had canteen arrangements. In these cases, the 
canteens 'were ‘tea shops’ run by contractors or other private persons. In all 
these canteens, only tea and coffee were supplied. Only in stray cases meals 
were also being sold. The items sold were at market rates in all these canteens. 
Thus, it can be concluded on the basis of the data collected during the Surrey 
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tliat provision of the Plantations Labour Act and rules framed thereunder 
telatiug to canteens is not being followed in moat of the Rubber Plantations 
in the country. 

6*3. Creche 

Creches were almost non-existent in Rubber Plantations at the time of the 
Labour Investigation Committee. In view of high proportion of women in 
the industry the Committee recommended that provision of creche should be 
made compulsory for the estates. As a result of the rcconuncndation of the 
Committee, a specific provision on the subject was incorporated in thejPlantations 
Labour Act, 1951. Under the Act it is obligatory for all plantations, including 
rubber, which employ 60 or more women to provide and maintain suitable 
rooms for the use of children, below the age of six, of women workers. The 
rules framed by the State Governments under the Act prescribe the standards 
of creche and provide that children attending creches should be supplied milk, 
refreshments, clothes, soap, oil, etc. 

The data collected during the Survey in respect of creches are presented 
in the following Statement : — 


STATEMENT 61 

Creche Facilities in Rubber Plantations in 1961-62 
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Kotk — ^Percentages in col. (5) relate to units mentioned in Col. 4. 

It is estimated that two out of every three estates under obligation to 
provide creche were ignoring the law. None of the small estates covered 
had creches. The position was comparatively better among large estates. 
The general reasons aduced by the defaulting employers were that most of 
their women workers came from out-side the estate and therefore the need for 
a creche was not felt. In a few units, the managements said that plan, etc., 
for the construction of creches had been sent to the Chief Inspector of Plants* 
tions. Even where creches had been provided they did not fully meet the 
requirements of the law. Either the creche building was not of the prescribed 
standard or children were not supplied toys, clothes, etc. Considering the fact 
that work in plantations has to be done in open air, it is imperative that due 
a'tention is paid to this provision and proper maintenance of creche, 

B*4. Medical Facilities 

In 1944-46, when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted aa 
enquiry in Plantations, the planters were under no obligation to provide medical 






facilities to tKeir employees. Consequently, there were generally no dispen- 
saries in Rubber estates. However, the Committee reported that ail the estates 
had some arrangements either with the doctor in the Government Hospital 
or some private practitioner to render medical attention to the estate labour. 
Since then elaborate statutory provision has been made for ensuring proper 
medical aid to plantation workers. The rules framed under the Plantations 
Labour Act require every plantation employing 1,000 or more workers to have, 
wherever possible, its own Garden Hospital or to have a lien on beds in such 
hospitals in neighbouring plantations or other hospital to the scale of 16 beds 
per 1,000 workers as may be approved by the Chief Inspector of Plantations. 
Those which chof)se the second alternative have the option to provide dispen- 
sary with up to 5 dotentiou beds under the supervision of a qualified doctor 
assisted by such staff as may be prescribed by the Chief Inspector. If such 
a dispensary is maintained the management can reduce proportionately the 
number of beds on which they have a lien. Those plantations which employ 
less than 1,000 workers and are situated within reasonable distances from one 
another have the option to combine and provide joint hospitals/dispeusaries 
and sh.are their expenses. However, they have to submit full particulars of 
the type of arrangement they propose to make to the Chief Inspector and obtain 
his approval. The rules lay down that those estates which employ more than 
200 workers and provide combined hospitals, wherever possible, run their own 
dispensary. In every estate where a hospital or dispensary is not situated the 
management is required to maintain a cup-board or first-aid box equipped with 
prescribed contents. The cup-board or first-aid box is to be kept in charge of a 
trained first-aider. The rules further provide that those small and inaccessible es- 
tates which employ 350 or less workers must have a dispensary, with detention 
beds of the prescribed number under the immediate care of a full-time qualified 
compounder but supervised and visited thrice a week by the nearest garden 
doctor. 

Rules also prescribe the qualifications of Doctors, Nurses, etc., number of 
medical and auxiliary personnel to be appointed according to certain scales, 
number of beds, standards of the hospitals, equipments to bo provided in the 
Group as well as Garden Hospitals, periodical visits by the District Medical 
Officers to such hospitals, standard of medical facilities, etc. 

The findings of the Survey reveal that all the large establishments had pro* 
vided either hospitals or dispensaries. The following Statement gives details 

STATEMENT 5-2 

Medical Facilities in the Rubber Plantations 1961-62 
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It Woull tlius be seen from tbe figures tbat all large estates bad eitber 
dispensaries or hospitals. Tbe position, however, was not as good in small 
estates. Only about 7 per cent, had dispensaries, 69-4 per cent, did not have 
dispensaries of their own but had contracts with dispensaries or medical practi- 
tioners in the nearby areas and the rest had not made any arrangement at 
all. Thus, in the industry as a whole, in nearly 83 per cent, of the estates, 
medical facilities in one form or the other were available. There were no 
facilities at all in about 17 per cent, of the estates. These estates, as already 
stated above, were all small in size and the managements maintained that 
there were Gbvemment hospitals in the vicinity where workers could receive 
free treatment. 

It may be mentioned that the Government of Kerala had appointed a 
medical advisory committee to evaluate the existing medical facilities and the 
report of the committee had not been submitted at the time of the Survey 
in 1961-62. In the State of Madras also, the question of fully implementing 
the Medical facilities was under the consideration of the State authorities at 
the time of the Survey. Thus, the position as revealed by the Survey is that 
provisions relating to medical facilities remain to be implemented in full. 

5*6. Recreational FaoiUties 

There is no specific mention about the existence of rcicreation facilities in 
Rubber Plantations in the report of the Labour Investigation Committee. 
Perhaps nothing worth a mention was being done by employers in this regard 
at that time. However, in recognition of somewhat peculiar nature of condi- 
tions of life and employment of persons engaged on plantations, the 
Plantations Labour Act made it obligatory for employers to provide recrea- 
tion facilities and authorised State Governments to prescribe the standard of 
such facilities. In exercise of this power the rules framed by the Governments 
of Kerala and Madras lay down that every employer should provide and main- 
tain as near workers’ quarters as possible, (i) recreation centres with provision 
for indoor games suitable for adult and child workers and (ii) where adequate 
flat open space is available within a reasonable distance, a play ground or play- 
grounds for adult and child workers with necessary sports equipment for out- 
door games. 

The Survey shows that in the ooimtry as a whole 44 per cent, of the Rubber 
Plantations had provided some recreational or cultural facilities to their 
workers. The proportion of estates providing such facilities was fairly high 
(79%) in the case of large establishments but among smaller ones it was quite 
low (31%). Statement 5*3 which gives details of the nature of facilities pro- 
vided, shows that they varied considerably. 

The expenses of such activities were being met entirely by employer®. 
It is estimated that in about 38 per cent, of the estates providing recreation 
facilities, idl of whom were large plantations, a joint committee had been 
appointed to manage the activities. Elsewhere, they were managed directly 
by employers. 

EdtkxUional FacUUies. 

The mere fact that plantations are generally located in remote areas, out 
off from oivio centres, heighten the importance of arrangements for educational 



STATEMENT 5-3 

Proportion of Rutger Plantations Providing Recreation Facilities 1961-62 
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facilities. At the time the Labout Investigation Comnaittcc conducted their 
enquiry, the employers were not under any legal obligation to provide such 
fa'jililies. Nevertheless, over one-fourth of the estates visited by the Committee 
were found to have made some sort of arrangements. With the enactment of 
the Plantations Labour Act it is now obligatory on all plantations, wherein 
workers* obildren between the ages of six and twelve exceed twenty-five, to 
make arrangements for the education of children free of charge. The rules 
framed by the Government of Kerala exempt plantations from providing 
a primary school if there is a school run by the State Government or by a local 
body within a distance of 2 miles. A similar provision exists in the rules framed 
by the Madras Government but the distance for purposes of exemption is limited 
to one mile. The Survey shows that all the plantations had complied with 
the law in the sense that educational facilities existed in almost all the planta- 
tions. In 86 per cent, of the plantations there were schools run by Government 
or local bodies in the vicinity and hence the need was being met by them. The 
.rest (i.e., 14%), all of whom were large estates, were running primary schools. 
In 43 per cent, of these estates such articles as books, slates, etc., were also 
being supplied free by the managements. 

6*7. Oiker Amenities 

None of the units surveyed reported the existence of grainshop or co-ope- 
rative society/stores/orodit society. 

6*8. ProteaUve Clothing 

Since workers in plantations have to work in open air, the law has made 
it obligatory for employers to supply free, once in every twelve months, either 
a ‘Cumbli’ (blanket) or a rain coat or umbrella or a hat of the quality approved 
by the Chief Inspector, for protection against rain or cold. Those plantations 
which are situ '.ted at a height of 2,500 feet or more are required to supply 
an extra blanket. In the course of the Survey it was found that in Kerala the 
general practice was to make a cash pa)nnent in lieu of the above items. This 
was on the basis of a mutual agreement between employers and workers and 
approved by the Chief Inspector of Plantations. There was no such agree- 
ment in Madras State and the Inspectorate insisted upon the supply of articles. 
The data collected during the Survey reveal that all the large estates in the 
country were paying Rs. 9*50 once a year in lieu of ‘cumbli’, etc. Among the 
small estates about 58 per cent, were making cash payment of Rs. 9*50 per 
worker and the rest were found to be Buppl 3 dng one blanket and an umbrella 
once a year. However, this concession was generally confined to permanent 
workers alone in large as well as small estates. Casual or temporary workers 
were being paid a cash allowance at the rate of Re. 0*03 per day worked by 
them. 

5*9. Housing 

Due to the fact that plantations are generally located in remote areas and 
since most of the workers employed therein were, and to a certain extent are 
still being, brought from distant places, arrangements made for housing of 
plantation workers has always invited special attention. The Labour Inves- 
tigation Committee had found that planters were providing free houses to 
all their employees except casual and local labour. However, in the absence 
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of any law tegiilatiug tlie housing conditions of plantation workers, the type 
of houses provided were found to vary from district to district and estate 
to estate. Since then elaborate regulations have now been framed on the 
subject and the Plantations Labour Act makes it obligatory on every employer 
to provide and maintain housing accommodation for every worker and his 
family residing in the plantations. With a view to avoiding imposition of 
sudden burden on the employers, the Rules framed under the Act require them to 
construct suitable accommodation for at least 8 per cent, of the resident workers 
every year until all such workers have been adequately housed. Before any house 
is constructed t he employer must submit a housing scheme to the Chief I ospector 
of Plantations giving such details as specification of the period during which 
accommodation is proposed to be provided, the type and design of the hou.se 3 
and the plan as well as the site-plan of the buildings to be constructed. The 
Act empowers State Governments to constitute Tripartite Advisory Boards to 
advise the State Governments as regards standards and specifications of houses 
which may be approved and on other matters connected with the provisions of 
the Act and the Rules t fating to housing. The standard accommodation 
prescribed in Kerala is that each house should have a living room (120 sq. 
ft.), a kitchen, and a verandah in front as well as rear. Specifications of foun- 
dation, basement, superstructure, doors, windows, ventilators, shelf, wood-work, 
roofing, flooring and finishing have been given in the housing scheme approved 
by the State Government. In Madras, the house should have one living room 
(120 sq. feet), one kitchen, inclusive of bath-cum-wash room, and a verandahs 

Data relating to housing in Rubber Plantations collected in the course 
of the present Survey show that managements of about 89 per cent, of the 
estates had provided housing accommodation for their employees in 1961-62. 
All the large Rubber Plantations had provided housing accommodation to 
their workers. Among small estates only about 86 per cent, had provided 
houses to their workers and the rest had not provided any housing accommo- 
dation at all. These estates were very small and the reason put forth 
by the managements for not providing any housing facilities was that all their 
workers were local people who came to work every day from nearby villages 
where they had their own houses. Statement 6*4 shows the proportion of 
estates which provided housing accommodation in Rubber Plantations at the 
time of the Survey. 

In the Industry as a whole, it is estimated that about 62 per cent, of the 
total workers employed had been housed by the managements. The percentage 
of workers housed was much higher (76-6%) in large estates than in small 
estates (36*2%). In terms of the proportion of workers housed also, the 
position was much better in large estates. While about 61 per cent, of the 
estates hsid provided hou-ing accommodation’, to all their workers, the corres- 
ponding percentage for the small estates was only 8. In fact, as many as 61 
per cent, of the small estates had provided accommodation only to less than 
60 per cent, of their workers. 

Types of houses — On the basis of the data collected, it is estimated that 
there were nearly 6,300 houses in the Rubber estates in 1961-62. The State- 
ment (6 ‘6) gives the classification of houses by the nature of their construction 
and the type of accommodation. 
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It would bo noticed from Statement (5 ‘5) that except for less than 6 per 
cent, of the houses, the rest were 'pucca built. The statistics pertaining to 
proportions of houses according to rooms given related to living rooms, i.e., 
rooms other than kitchen, bath and verandah. About 91 per cent, of tho 
houses in Rubber estates had only one room. Such houses were generally 
provided with one verandah and a kitchen, and a common bath room and latrines 
for each line of houses. One-room houses were invariably given to ordinary 
workers. Houses with two or more rooms were given only to members of staff 
whose number was not very large in any estate. 

As mentioned earlier, the State Governments are required under the 
Plantations Labour Act, to prescribe the standard, etc., of the housing accommo- 
dation which the employers must provide to their resident labour. Accor- 
ding to the information collected in the course of the Survey, the following 
are the estimated percentages of houses of the approved and unapproved stan- 
dards in Rubber estates during 1961-62 : — 

STATEMENT 5-6 

Distribution of houses according to approved/unapproved standard 
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The term ‘approved standard’ does not necessarily denote new types of 
constructions strictly in accordance with the norms prescribed by the State 
Governments. It includes many old houses which were considered to be 
‘substantially’ in conformity with the standards laid down by the State 
Governments, It will be seen that about 70 per cent, of the houses provided 
by the employers of Rubber Plantations were of the approved standard. As 
normally expected, the proportion of houses was higher in large size Rubber 
estates. A better idea of the progress made so far in regard to the provision of 
houses of the approved standard in Rubber estates can be had from State- 
ment (5* 7), on the next, page which gives the distribution of estates according 
to the per oentage of houses of the approved standard provided by them. 

Assistance for Building Houses — It is estimated that in 1961-62 only about 
7 per cent, of the Rubber estates were giving some thatching material to tlieir 
employees for building their own huts. These estates wore all of small size 
located in the interior and had nut built any houses for their workers. No 
other estate was giving any assistance, financial or otherwise to their employees 
to build their own housas. 



DiSTWBimoN OF Estates ACCORDING to proportion of Houses of approved standard in Rubber Plantamons— 1961-62 
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Chapter VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Apart from compemsation in tlie case of accidents, workens cmplo^^ed ia 
plantations enjoyed virtually no other social security when an enquiry we» 
conducted by the Labour Investigation Committee. Since then either as a 
result of statutory measures or as a consequence of collective agreements tho 
scope of social security enjoyed by w'orkers in Rubber Plantations has .widened 
considerably. The following paragraphs desocibe the position at the time of 
the Survey. 

6*1. Provident Fund 

The Survey shows that in 1961-62 nearly 83 per cent, of the Rubl>er 
estates in the country had provident funds and on 31st October 1961 nearly 
68 per cent, of the workers in the industry were members of these funds*. In 
all the estates the schemes were introduced cwily after the application of the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1962 to the Plantations in May 1957. The 
schemes existed in all large estates and it is estimated that on 31st October 
1961 nearly 9,200 employees (or 76 per cent, of all mnployees in the estates) 
were members of the funds. Of the smaller estates only 76 ‘6 per cent., it is 
estimated, had provident funds with a membership of approximately 3,800 
employees, or 56 per cent, of all employees in these estates, on the above men- 
tioned date. The estates which did not have any provident fund were mostly 
small plantations having no permanent labour force. 

Since all the schemes were covered by the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act, their scope, conditions of eligibility, rate of contributions, etc., were the 
same as prescribed under the Act. The only departure was that whereas for 
workers the rate of contribution was 6J per cent, as laid down under lawf, in 
the case of staff members it was 8^ per cent. The enhanced rate in the case 
of the staff members was introduced from 1-12-1957 as a result of an . 
agreement between the United Planters’ Association of Southern India and 
the Estate Staff Unions of South India. 

6-2. Pension 

No scheme of pension was rep(wted to exist in any of the Rubber Planta- 
tions covered during the Survey. 


* Since then the percentage of workers who were members of provident funds has 
incroased. Aocording to the Statistus published by the Central Frovident Fund Commis- 
sioner, on 30th September, 1964 the total number of subscribers waa 13,761 or 78 percent, of 
the total number of workers in Rubber Plantations. 

t With effect from Ist February, 1066, the Statutory rate of provident fend contribu- 
tion under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 19S2 has been enhanced to 8% of jay in 
respect of Rubber Plaatationa employing 50 or more persona. 
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6 * 3 . Gratuity 

There is no mention in the reqport of the Labour Investigation Committee 
about the existence of any system of paying gratuity in any of the Rubber 
estates at the time of their enquiry. The first scheme for payment of gratuity to 
workers in Rub her Plantations is found to have been introduced in 1956 as a 
result of an agreement reached between managements and workers of Rubber 
estates in the Malabar area {i.e., former Palaghat, Kozhikode and Cannanore 
districts of Madras). In 1967 there was an agreement between the Estate Staff 
Union of South India and the United Planters’ Association of Southern Ind ia as a 
result of which all members of staff of all member estates of the UPASI 
became entitled to gratuity. In Kerala also a regular gratuity scheme for 
workers was introduced in February 1962 on the basis of an agreement arrived 
at between the employers and workers. All these schemes were in force in 
Rubber Plantations at the time of the Survey. Consequently, it was found 
that all largo estates and nearly 92 per cent, of small estates (or 94% "^of all 
estates in the country) had gratuity schemes covering staff members as well 
as workers. In all large estates gratuity was being paid both in the case of 
death and retirement. Among small estates though all the concerned estates 
paid gratuity in the case of retirement of workers, payment in tlie ease of 
death was being made only by 85 per cent. Thus, of all the estates in the 
country, 89 per cent, paid gratuity in cases of death as well as retirement 
and an additional 6 per cent, paid gratuity in cases of retirement only. None 
of the estates paid any gratuity on resignation of employees or termination of 
service by the management. 

The qualifying condition prescribed was 5 years’ continuous service in 
the case of staff members and 10 years’ continuous service in respect of workers. 
The rate of payment was half a month’s basic salary* for each completed year 
of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ basic salary in all oases f. 

6 - 4 . Maternity Benefit 

At the time when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their 
investigation, the Maternity Benefits legislation did not apply to the plantations 
in South India. Women workers employed in plantations, are now entitled to 
maternity benefits under the Maternity Benefit Acts of the State Governments 
e.g., Kerala Maternity Benefit Act, 1957. The State Government of Madras 
have specified the benefits in the rules framed under the Plantations Labour Act. 
The benefits to a woman worker is spread over a period of 12 weeks. Under 
the Kerala Maternity Benefit Act, 1957, cash payment at the rate of Rs. 5 • 25 per 
week is payable for a period of 12 weeks spread over the period prior to the 
day of delivery and after. The data collected during the Survey indicate that 
in 72 per cent, of the estates claims for Maternity Benefits were made and paid 
by the employers. 


*1q estates in the Malabar area the rate was 15 days* wages. 

t Iii Kerala, the agreement arrived at between the parties in February 1952 6zed the 
maximum periud as 12 months wag s fur the workers. 
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The following Statement ^vos the details for the large and small estates: 

STATEMENT 61 

Pboportion of Eubbek Plantations which paid Mate unity Benefits 

1961-62 





Estimated percentage of 

A- 


Sizo 


Number of 
Rubber 
estates 

t 

Estates 

employing 

women 

Units ou^ of 
those in col. (3) 
in which cLiiins 
for maternity 
benefita 
were made 

Estimated 
number of 
claims made 
and paid 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Large Estates • • 

• • 

38 

1000 

89-5 

744 

Small Estates .• 

• • 

98 

84-7 

639 

103 

A 11 Estates • • 

• • 

13J 

89-0 

71-9 

847 


6*5. Retrenchnent Camjjensation 

The data collected during the course of the Survey reveal that there was no 
retrenchment reported in any of the units surveyoil and consequently the 
question of comxieasation did not arise at the time of the Survey. 

6*6. Occupational Disease 

None of the units surveyed reported any occupational disease. 

6*7. Industrial Accidents 

Data collected during the Survey relating to accidents, show that in the 
industry as a whole accidents were reported in about 14 per cent, of Rubber 
Plantations in thi country during the year 1961. The percentage of estates re- 
porting accid mts was 29 among large estates wliile it was only about 8 in (rise 
of small estates. Viewed from the number of persons involved in aeckleuLs, 
it is estimated that the rate of accidents was only about 4- 4 per thousand of tlio 
total estimated average number of persons employed in the industry during the 
year, the corresponding rates of accident in large and small estates being 6- 1 
and 1*2 respectively. Ninety-one per cent, of the workers involved, suffered 
from temporairy disability and the rest wore incapacitated permanently. All 
temporary disability cases were reported from large estates whereas permanent 
disability cases were in small estates. 



Chapter VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the post war years, specially since the country gained independence, 
considerable attention lias been paid to the promotion of in lustrinl peace and 
the creation of favourable atmosphere for the growth of healthy labour -manage- 
ment relations. The activities of Government in this context have not been 
confined to mere enactment of laws for speedy settlements of disputes but have 
extended to creation of atmosphere for the maintenance of cordial relations 
between workers and employers and to tlie promotion of healthy trade unionism 
and direct negotiations. Some of the new developments in the field of labour- 
managennmt r da* ions in the industry since the Labour Investigation Committee 
condu<!ted their enquiry are the constitution of industrial committee on planta- 
tions, plantations advisory boards or committees in States and appointment of 
tripartite committees/board , for settling major issues, such as wages, bonus, 
etc. All these seem to have made substantial coritriluition toward} i;romotion 
of industrial harmony. The following paragraphs briefly describe some of the 
aspects and facts of the industrial relations in the industry. 

7*1. Industrial Disputes 

Separate statistics relating to industrial disputes are available for the Rub" 
her Plantations in the country only since 1959 and they are given below. 

STATEMENT 71 

Industrial Disputes in Ruhber Plantations 1959-62. 


Year 





No. of 
disputes 

Nf>. of 
workers 
involved 

No. of 
man-days 
lost 

(1) 





(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1059 





12 

1,377 

22,411 

1960 

, , 

, , 


, , 

12 

6,079 

22,971 

1961 

, , 


, , 


28 

6,012 

77,126 

1962 

-- 


• • 

•• 

9 

1,586 

12,963 


It will be noticed that the time loss during 1961 was very considerable. 
The main reason for a loss of nearly seven<y seven thousand man-days was 
due to the fact that there was a total strike in 4 estates in Kcralsi on a dispute 
relating to the reinstatement of dismissed workers of these estates. The strike 
lasted for 18 days and accounted for about 90 per cent, of the total man-days 
lost in the industry during 1961. 

7 •2. Trade Unions 

The most rem.arkable change which has taken place since the Labour 
Investigation Committee conducted their enipiiry is in the sjihero of unionisa- 
tion among Rubber Plantation workers. The Committee had reported that 
there was no organisation of any kind worth the name among the large mass 
of plantation workers in 1944-45 and that they did not find any trade union 
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in any of the estates covered by tbem. As against such a situation, in 1961-62, 
it was found that trade unions existed iu nearly 83 per cent, of Rubber Planta- 
tions and about 66 per cent, of workers were members of these unions. Tho 
details are given in the following Statement: — 


STATEMENT 7-2 

Extent op Trade Unionism in Rubber Plantations — 1961-62 


Sizo 



No. of 
estates 

Estimated 
percentago 
of cfitatos 
where worlccrs 
organised 
themselves 
into unions 

Estimated 
perron tflge of 
workers who 
were members 
of unions 

Percentage of 
units 

where unions 
were recog- 
nised 

(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Large Estates 

, • 


38 

100- 0 

71-5 

89-5 

Small Estates 

• • 

• • 

98 

76-5 

67-8 

90*7 

All Estates 



136 

83- 1 

66-6 

90-3 


The growth of trade unionism apparently has not been entirely on healthy 
lines as there was a problem of multiplicity of unions. It is estimated that of 
the estates where unions were functioning, in about 64 per cent, there was only 
one uuioii. In the rest there were two or more unions. The following State- 
ment gives detailed information. It would be noticed that multiplicity of 
unions was more among large than small ones. 


Distribution 

OF Rubber 

STATEMENT 7-3 

Plantations according 
Union;-^ — 1 961-62 

TO Number op Trade 

Size 

Number of 
estates 

Estimated 
percentage 
of Cdf ates c 
which had 
unions 

Est* mated percentage distribution of estates 
having unions according to number of unions 

-Aw 

One 

union 

Two 

unions 

Three or 
moro unions 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6» 

Large Estates 

38 

1000 

210 

39-6 

3J-5 

Small Estates 

98 

76-6 

70-7 

200 

9*3 

All Estates 

130 

83 1 

640 

26-6 

19 5 
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Tnfoi-mal ion colleclod i?i tlic course of tlic Survey sliows tliai tlic main iicti-* 
vity of trade unions at tlie time of the. Survey was securing of claims under 
various Labour Act s such as l^lantations Labour Act, TVlinimum Wages Act, 1948, 
Payment of Wages Act, 1918, Industrial Disputes Act, etc. Kouc of the unions 
had paid any attention towards welfare activities. 

7*3. Aijreemenis 

One of the significant features in the field of labour-management relations 
in Rubber Plaiitations Tndustryis the large number of agrr'cmu'nts concluded 
between the employ(M*s and worhers, either as a result of direct negotiations or sis 
a result of iuterve.ntion of Conciliation Olficvers, Labour Commissioners or other 
Slate ofiicials. Tlie agreements have generally beetx common for scv’cral xinits 
of the iiulustry. Tin; agreenKmts concluded bid.wcen the einjxloyers and workers 
in the State of Kerala and Madras since 1950 covered a wide field of subjects 
Buch as w'age revision of workers and staff, bonus for the dilfercnt years and 
gratuity. These agreements were instrumental in bringing about not only 
uiuformity in conditions of service of workers in various areas but also in 
promoting industrial peiice. Details rffiat iug to these agreements, have already 
been discussed at the relevant places in the report. 

7*4. Standing Orders 

As in the case of factories, the provision of the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Ordcirs) A<*t, 1910 has been made applicable to all ])lajitations employ- 
ing 100 or more workm. It is estimated that in the industry as a wliole, neai ly 
39 per cent, of the Rubber Plantations were under a statutory obligation to 
frame standing orders and all of them had done so. In addition, about 33 per 
cent, of the Rubber estates, which were all in the small size gi’ou]), had also 
framed standing orders voluntarily. Tfius, at t he tim*! of tin* Survey all large 
and (>l per cent, of small cst att^s or 72 per ex^nt. of all estates had framed standing 
■orders covering workers and staff. The United Planters' Assoeiatum of Soul h- 
ern India (UPASI) has framed model standing orders one for the sf afC mendjers 
and the other for workers and the estates having standing orders had adopted 
them. 

7*5. Welfare OJJlcers 

The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 lays down that every plantation wherein 
300 or more workers arc ordinarily employed, shoukl employ such numbxu* of 
welfare ollicers as may be pn^scribed. The Act also authorises th(! State 
Governments to prescribe the duties, qualific.ations and conditions of service 
of ollicers employed as welfare officers. Till the time of tin; Survey, neither 
the Guv(!rnment of Kerala nor Madras luwl fiamcd any rules on the subject. 
It was found that none of the estates covered in the course of the Survey liad 
appointed any such ollicer. 

7*6. Works Committees 

The finmation of a works committee is a statutory obligation for estates 
employing 100 or more workers. The results of the Survey indicate that oidy 
about 15 i>er cent, of the total estates which were under a statutory obligation 
to have works committees [lad constituted such committees. The following 
Statement gives the details. 
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STATEMENT 7-3 

Works Commiti’icks in Rubrkr Plantations -1961-02 


EsMriuitcd Est iinat(‘(I 

No. of ])('m*ulii^o of pcrci'iita^To of 
eatutcs rubluT estatos estates whiuh 
Size whieh were had uctiially 

U]i(h*r .statutory const it lited 

obligation to works 

lumsl it nto committees 

works x om- 
mittces 


(l) (2) (3) (4) 


Large Estates 

• • 

• • 

• • 

38 

1000 

. . 

Small ]^jstaie3 

. • 

• • 

• m 

98 

35-3 

63*3 

All Estates 



• « 

136 

390 

151 


Even tlioutrli all the estates in the, larfie siz(' groii]> were, ein])loyiiig moro 
than 100 worke.is atid consequently were niuler a slalutory obligation to consti- 
tute works coininittees, not a sii\gle unit in that gnui]> had constituted any 
sucli (H)minifctee. Surprisingly all the committi'es which liad been constituted 
were only in small estates. The main reasons given for the non-foroiation of 
committees by the mana.geme.uts of tho.se ostab’s which had not constituted 
such coimnitto<'s wer(? {i) tliat no necessity was felt for suc.h a coinmitt(',e, by tluun, 
(w) that they had not been pressed by the State authorities to constitute siudi 
committees, {in) labour leaders did not co-operate with +h(i managements, 
and {iv) import ant issues were being discussed la't.ween the associations of em- 
ployers and unions and as such the committee was not necessary. 

7 • 7. Ollier Comimttees 

No other committees such as production committees, safety committees 
etc., were found to exist in any of tlie estates covered during the Survey and 
none had associated workers with the mauagmnent of the estate. 

7 • 8. Grievance Procedure 

The prescribed procedure of the redress of grievance's of workers in various 
estates was uniform and was imx)rporated in the standing orders. The.so 
standing ord<ws provide that “All comphiints arising out of employment includ- 
ing those relating to unfair treatment or wrongful exaction on the part of the 
superintendent/Manage.r or his Agent shall be. submit ted to the Superintemhmt/ 
Manager or to such other person sis may be spec.ithid in tliis b( half in tlu; first 
instance with a right of apixail to the owners of the estate or to thcj Managiiig 
Agtmts of the Company where such exist”. The Standing Orders further pro- 
vide that decision of the Superintendent/Manager would be final but anappi'al 
could l)e preferred to the Managing Agents of the Company, wlnu'e.ver such 
exist without prejudice to any right of the aggrieved worker to resort to h'gal 
proceedings in a court of law. In actu-al pnictico, however, the proccduro 
adopted diffiu-ed from unit to unit whether having a standing order or not. 
Oral complaints were first taken to the Supervisor who usually settled them. 
Complahits were rarely talceu to the Managor/Superinteudeut or owner of th» 
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T>ut wnenever tney were taken, their decision was final. No time limit 
was fixed for decision at any level or for appeal. Since workers have organised 
themselves into unions, union leaders take up important issues directly with 
the managements or their associations. 

7 *9. Plantation Labour Committees I Advisory Boards 

In the matter of industrial relations, the setting up of Plantation Labour 
Advisory Boards/Committees in different States is a significant development in 
the Plantations Industry in the country. Tliese Committces/Boards are 
tripartite in character consisting of representatives of employera, workers and 
the Government. Usually, the Labour Commissioners of the States convene 
the meetings. Even though the functions of these bodies are advisory in 
chapter, their deliberations have had considerable impact on the implementa- 
tions of the Plantations Labour Act. In fact they Iiave been the main forum for 
discussing and proscribing the stamlards of various welfare facilities, specially 
housing and medical aid, to be provided by estates of different types. They 
have even helped in settling various important issues like wages, bonus and 
gratuity and b-ive thus helped considerably in promoting not only welfare of 
workart but also industrial peace 



CrtAPTWR VTTI 
LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining; to labour cost was collected, during the course of 
the Survey, in respect of employees covered under the Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951, aru.l whose wages do not exceed Rs. 300* per mouth. The enquiry 
pertaining to laboTir cost was modelled on the lines of the study of labour cost 
in the European Industry, made by the laternatifinal Labour Office in 1956, 
with such modifications as were considered necessary in the light of conditions 
in India. For instano'’, in view of the fact that in India wages are paid on the 
basis of ‘days’ instead of ‘hours’ as in European countries, the data were collect- 
ed for the man-days and not man-hours. Similarly it was found in the course of 
the pilot enquiry that most of the industrial establishments did not maintain 
any separate records of premium payments made for leave or holidays or pay> 
meuts for days not v/orked and hence these were dropped as separate items and 
iticluded und«r ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made in the list cither 
on the biisis of the decisions of the Study Group, referred to above, or with a 
view to elic/itiug separate information on some of the items on which employers 
have to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, c.g., lay 
off, retrenchment, etc. 

In order to ensure uniformity and maintain comparability of ( hctlata, tho 
field staff were asked to oollect information, as far as possible, for the year ending 
with Slst October, 1961 which was the specified date fixed for the enquiry. 
However, in view of the fact that fmamdal years of tho cstablishuiouts do not 
coincide with the year ending with the sp' oifiod date of the Survey and also diffet 
from unit to unit and from area to area, live field staff were instructed that whero- 
cv< r it v/as difficult to cull out the information for the above periotl, they should 
collect data for the latest period of 12 nvonths for which information was 
available subject to the condition that the data so collected should, as far as 
praoticablo, cover a major part of the twelve months ending on the specified 
date. The data available show that by a;rd largo it was possible to collect 
information for the year cnditig with October, 1961. 

It may bo mentioned here that with a view to forming a better estimate of 
labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., of those persons who were engaged 
in connootion with any welfare item, amenity, etc., even though they were 
covered under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 and were receiving wages not 
exceeding Rs. 300 per month, were not included in the general head “wages”. 
Similarly, the raandays of such persons were excluded from the general hcatl 
“man-days worked”. Expenses incurred in connection with such persona 
were recorded against the item for which they were engaged. 

♦In case of factory industries, data on labour cost were collected in respect of employees 
getting less than Rs. 41)0. This was in pursuance of tho decision taken by the Study Group on Wago 
Co.st appointed by tho Ministry of Labour anrl employment in 1959. Since Plant at ions Ijabour Act, 
19.51 does not apply to employee.^ whose monthly wacfes exceed 1^. 310 data on labour cost also 
were rostrioted to only thos^Wh* are covere4* by tbe Act and getting wages not ejiceeding 
Bs. 300 p.m« 
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8*1. iMbour CtH P.r Man-day Worked 

The estimatcul lahonr cost per man-day worked in. the country as a whole 
worked out to Jts. - HT in the Rubber Plantations dining 1961. The following 
Statement gives tlio details:— 

STATEMENT 8-1 

Estiw iTED Lahour Cost per Man-day Worked in Rubber Plantations— 1961 


(lit Rupees) 


Size 





Estimated 
number of 
man-days 
worked in 
‘000’ 

Labour cost 
per man-day 
worked 

0) 





(2) 

(3) 

Large Estates 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3,030 

2- 00 

Small Estates 

« • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

1,422 

4,452 

2-70 

All Estates 

*• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2-87 


8*2. Components of Labour Cost 


A break-up of the labour cost per man-day worked according to components 
is given in the following Statement : 

STATEMENT 8*2 

Labour Cost per Man-day Worked by their Components — 1961 

(Til Rupoos) 


Size 

3 

Wages Premium 
including pay for 
leave and overtime 
holiday and lat,u 
wages arid shifts 
Incentive bonus 

Bonuses 

Other 

cash 

payments 

Pa3rment8 
in kmd 

Social Security 
contributions 

r 

Obligatory 

Non- 

obligatoiy 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Largo Estates 

2- 14 

♦ 

0-16 

009 

« 

018 

005 


(73-79) 


(6-62) 

(3- 10) 


(6-21) 

(1-72) 

Small Estates 

2- 14 

* 

0*13 

0 11 

a 

014 

005 


(70-70) 


(4-60) 

(3-94) 


(6 02) 

(1-79) 

An Estates 

2- 14 

a 

016 

010 

m 

017 

005 


(74-67) 


(6-23) 

(3-48) 


(5-92) 

(1-74) 


Size 

Subsidies 

Welfare 

centres 

Non- 

obligatoiy 

Direct 

benefits 

Other 
payments 
related 
to labour 
cost 

Any 

others 

(Protective 

equip- 

ment) 

Total 

(I) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Largo Estates 

0-25 

(8-62) 

• • 

* 

0 

003 

(104) 

2-90 
(100- 00) 

Small Estates 

0-19 

(6-81) 

• • 

m 

0 

003 

(108) 

9* 7Q 
(100- 00) 

All Estates 

0*23 

(8-01) 

• • 

m 

* 

003 

(106) 

2-87 
(100- CO) 


^li id i elites that the expenses were iess than Re, O' 005. 
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8" 2*1. Wages — This component comprised basic wages, dearness allowance, 
incentive and production bonus. Since payments made for leave and holidays 
were not separately maintained in some units, the amount of ‘wages’ included 
sums paid for the days worked as well as the days not worked but paid. 

It is evident from Statement (8*2) that wages accounted for about 74*6 
per cent, of the total labour cost per man-day worked, there being practically 
no dilToronee in. this respect between large and small estates. The following 
Statement (8*3) gives the break-up of wages cost by sub-components. 

STATEMENT 8-3 

Break-Up op Wages Cost by Sub-Components 

(In Rnpoofl) 


Size 




Basic wages 
and doaniess 
allowanco 

Incentive 
bonus (for extra 
tapping) 

Total 

(1) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Largo Estates 

« • 

•• 

• • 

2()() 

(93 -5) 

0 14 
(6-6) 

2*14 

Small Estates 

« • 

• • 

• • 

200 

(93-6) 

014 
(6 6) 

2*14 

All Estates 

• • 

• • 

• • 

200 

(93-6) 

014 

(C-6) 

2*14 


Wagos iuid (luari\ess allowanco includinglcavc and holiday wages accounted 
for 93 • 5 per cent, of the total wage cost. It would be noticed that the share 
of this element is almost the same in both largo and snuill estates, the nrain 
reaso'A being that there \v;us standardisation of minimum wages in the Rubber 
Plantations. Although incentive bonus (for extra tapping) is given only to 
one category of workers, viz., tappers, oven then this item accounted for 
6’5 per cent, of over-all wage cost per man-day thereby indicating its 
importance. 

8’ 2 -2. Premium for overtime — In plantations overtime was very rarely 
done and hence this item was not found to be significant. 

8* 2 -3. Bonuses — Since none of the estates had any profit-sharing schemes 
or was paying any festival bonus, the entire payment under this head related 
to year-end bonus. Payments made as bonus accounted for 5-2 per cent, of 
the total labour cost in the industry as a whole. The share of this component 
was higher in large estates as compared to small estates (4-6%) mainly 
because whereas all large estates were foimd to be paying year-end bonus, 
among small estates a few did not. 

8-2*4. Oilier Cash PaymeMs — ^This sub-group accounted for 3-5 per cent, 
of the total labour cost per man-day. The main items included in tliis group 
wore (1) Servant Allowance for the staff members, (2) Travelliixg Allowance, 
i.e., way expenses for the workers and staff to go to their native places and back 
to estates and (3) Kamjani commission. In the case of small estates the cost 
per man-day on this sub-group was slightly more than that for the krge estates, 
the main reason for this is that some of the estates were paying certain special 
allowances such as Food Concession allowaiices. Meals allowances and House 
rent allowances, which were not bemg paid in other estates. 
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8* 2' 5. Payment in Kind — Expenses on this item vrere negligible. Th« 
system of payment in kind was not generally in vogue, but in a few mixed 
estates which had Tea as well as Rubber it was noticed that free tea was supplied 
to some of the staff members. However, since this practice was existing 
only in a few units, the expenditure was foimd to be negligible in the industry 
as a whole. 

8' 2* 6. Social 5cc«nY^— Expenses incurred by employers under this group 
were recorded separately under two sub-groups, viz. {a) Obligatory and (6) 
Non-obligatory. Expenses incurred in oomicotion with obligatory social secu- 
rity were those which the employers were required to pay in compliance to 
certain labour laws or awards, etc. Non-obligatory social security payments 
recorded were those which 1,he managements paid to their workers as a result 
of any agreement between workers and employers, but without any legal com- 
pulsion (e.g., gratuity, pension, etc.). Statement (8*4) gives the break-up. 

Items included under the sub-group ‘Obligatory’ together accounted for 
6*9 per cent, and the sub-group ‘Non-Obligatory’ accounted for 1’7 per cent, 
of the total labour cost per man-day worked. Of the total expenses incurred on 
‘Obligatory’ f ooial security measures, provident fund was the most important 
item accounting for 6i-7 per cent, of the total. The other itcm^ in the order 
of their importance were payments made for sick leave, lay-off compensation, 
and maternity benefits. Non-obligatory cxpeirsos related to gratuity. 

8* 2 • 7. Subsidies — -Under this head, data were collected in respect of expendi- 
turcinourredby employers on providing various types of facilities to workers 
and other members of their families. The facilities listed were : Medical and Health 
oare. Canteens, Restaurants and Other Food Services, Company Housing, 
Building Fund, Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Edu- 
cational Services, Cultural Services (e.g.. Library, Reading Rooms, etc.), Recrea- 
tional Services (Clubs, Sports, Theatres, Cinema, etc.), Transport, Sanitation 
(at work places only), Orinking Water Facilities, Vacation Homes, etc. The 
amounts recorded were net payments by the employers, including depreciation 
but excluding capital expenditure. In the course of the pilot Survey, it was 
found that in most of the cases the employers did not maintain any records 
separately for the above-mentioned items or expenses related not only to tho 
persons falling within the scope of the Study but to others as well. Conse- 
quently the field staff was asked to obtain estimates from employers wherever 
separate statistics were not available. In case any expenses were incurred on 
workers covered by the Study as well as other employees, the amount was 
estimated for workers covered by the Study on the basis of the proportion they 
formed to the total employees concerned. It was a common practice in Rubber 
estates, which had attached factories to have combined expenses for the entire 
working force even though workers in the factories were covered imder the 
Factories Act and not imder the Plantations Labour Act. 

Similarly, there were a few estates which were having mixed crops (e.g. 
Rubber estate having Tea) where mangements kept common records for the 
expenses incurred on the various items such as medical expenses, educational 
services, etc., coining under this group, ‘Subsidies’. In all such cases, the 
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expenditure vras estimated on tlic basis of tbo proportion of the employmofit 
for the particular crop to the total employmeut for the estate as a whole. State- 
ment (8*5) gives the cost of subsidies pet man-day worked in Rubber Planta- 
tions. 

It will be seen from Statement (8*6) that the main items of expenditure 
under the ‘subsidies’ group were Housing and Medical and Health Care and toge- 
ther accounted for 91 • 3 jjer <;ent. of the total cost under this group. In view of 
the fact that provision of M edical and Housing facilities is a statutory obligation 
on the employers the importance of these itenos needs no elucidation. 

8* 2 -8. Other Paipnents Related to Labour Cost - — Under the group expenses 
incurred by the employers on such items as cost of recruitment, Vocational train- 
ing, Recruitment Examinations, etc., apprenticeship and training facilities and on 
the ‘job medical services’ (e.g., first aid equipment, ambulance rooms) were 
included. The findings of the Survey reveal that expenses on the group 
accounted for an insignificant proportion to the total labour cost. 

8' 2- 9. Any Others (Protective Equipment ) — -Since supply of protective 
equipments (e.g., cuyMi or blankets, rain coats or umbrellas) is a statutory 
obligation for the employers, data on the expenditure incurred on account of this 
item were collected separately. The findings of the Survey reveal that the expen- 
diture on protective equipments accounted for Re. 0*03 or 1*06 per cent, of 
the total labour cost. 



OflAPTRR IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The Rubber Plantations Industry is concentrated only in Sottth India 
and the Stat i of Komla has almost monopoly of rubber cultivation account ing 
for as much as al)out 94 per cent, of the total acreage under rubber. Auotlier 
n«)ticeable feature of the industry is that nearly 99 per cent, of plantations 
are .small hol.ling.s not exceeding 50 acre.s and such holdings account for roughly 
60 per cmt. of tlie acreage under rubber. Since the Plantations Labour Act, 
1951 applies to those plantations which admeasure 26 acres or more and in which 
30 or more work.,rs arc ejn})loyed, quite a large number of Rubber Plantations 
are still unregulated. 

Judged from the number of persons employed, the Rubber Plantations 
Industry is the third major plantations industry of the country next only to 
Tea and CoiTeo. It is estimated rhat on 3l3t October, 1961 the total number 
of persons employed in Rubbesr Plantations covered under the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951 was 19,339. Of these, about 95 per cimt. were ‘Production 
and Related Workers’. Ponsons falling in other groups constituted a very small 
percentage of the total. 

The composition of the workiag force continuas to indicate theimtial system 
of recruitment when planters provided employment to families. Consequently, 
the working force even now comprises men, women and children. As at the 
time of the enquiry of the Labour Investigation Committee, men continued to 
predominate. However, there has been a change in the proportion of women and 
children. Unlike the declining trend of women in majiy industries, in Rubber 
Plantations there has been a slight increase in the percentage of women. It is 
estimated that women constituted 29-5 per cent, of the working force in 
October 1961, as against 24 per cent, in 1944. Another significant feature noticed 
was the decline in the number of adolescents and children. 

Both the systems of payment i.e,, time as well as piece rates are prevalent 
in the Rubber Plantations. About 51 per cent, of the total estimated number 
of production workers were time-rated and the rest (49 per cent.) were piece- 
rated. The system of employing workers through contractors for regular 
work of plantations or of hcidli labour was not in vogue in Rubber Plantations. 
On the basis of iTiformation collected regarding employment status it is estimat- 
ed that of the total number of production workers, about 71 per cent, were 
permanent, about 4 per cent, temporary and the remaining (25 per cent). 
Casual labour. About 32 per cent, of production workers had a service of less than 
one year and about 61 per cent, were in the service group ‘5 or more yearj’. 

Tlie rate of accession and separations in the industry was not high being of 
the order of nearly one per cent. Information given by the managements indi- 
cates that 'Quits’ were the main cause of separation accounting for about 77 
per cent, of the total separations. The rate of absenteeism was about 20 per 
cent, in the in<lu8try as a whole. 

The Kangani system of recruitment of workers, which was prevalent in the 
industry since times immemorial and which was severely criticised by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, has now been totally abolished. At the time 
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of pteaent Survey the recruitment was being done directly by the manage ^ 
menta. Kanganies ■who were in service have been either absorbed as Labour 
Supervisors or dispensed with after paying compensation on the basis of agree- 
ments arrived at between individual employers and Kanganies. 

There has been a significant upward movement of wages since the Labour 
Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry. In 1944, the daily rates 
of wages of men, women and children in the industry were He. 0-37, Re. 0 • 31 
and Re. 0*25 respectively, whereas in 1961, the corresponding time rates in 
Rubber Plantations in Kerala (which acccounts for 94 per cent, of the area 
under cultivation) were Rs. 1*72 for men, Rs. 1-31 for women (other than 
tappers), Rs. 1*60 (women tappers), Rs. 1-06 for adolescents and Re. 0'85 
for children. Since 1952, the wage structure is regulated by the Minimum Wages 
Act. On the basis of the statistics collected, it is estimated that the average 
daily earnings of “all workers” in Rubber Plantations were Rs. 2-27 in October, 
1961. The earnings of production workers were Rs. 2*18 a day. Men, women, 
adolescents and children earned on an average Rs. 2*43, Rs. 1*64, Rs. 1-13 
and Re. 0*79 per day respectively. The lowest paid worker earned on an average 
Rs. 1 • 63 a day. Men lowest paid workers invariably earned more than the women 
workers. Clerical staff on an average earned Rs. 7-58 a day while employees 
in the ‘watch and ward and other services’ group earned Rs. 1 • 90 a day. 

Information relating to components of earnings of all workers indicate 
that basic earnings accounted for Rs. !• 92 or nearly 85 per cent, of the total 
daily earnings (i.e., Rs. 2*27). The next important item was production bonus 
constituting about 11 per cent, and the rest (3'5 per cent.) is accounted for by 
other cash allowances such as servant allowance, Kangani commission, cumbli 
allowance and food grain concession allowances, etc. The system of paying 
dearness allowance as a separate component was in vogue in the industry but 
this was confined to only monthly-rated staff members. Workers received only 
consolidated wages. 

The Survey shows that there was a wide-spread practice of paying way 
expenses to workers as well as staff once in a year for going to their native place 
on earned leave. 

None of the estates surveyed had any scheme of profit-sharing bonus. 
However, the system of paying annual bonus was in vogue in about 95 per cent, 
of Rubber Plantations. The rate of bonus for the workers other than staff was 
based on agreements between employers and workers and it varied from year 
to year, but generally ranged from 4 to 10 per cent, of the basic earnings of 
workers. Staff members were paid bonus ranging from 1 to 4 mouths’ basic pay 
at the discretion of the managements. 

The usual system of settlement of wages was once in a month for 78 per 
cent, of the workers employed in the industry; it was once a week for 18 per 
cent, and the rest received wages once in 10 days or daily. No fines were found 
to be imposed in the plantations. Deductions, wherever made, were only those 
which have been authorised under the Payment of Wages Act, 1946. 

At the time of the Survey the hours of work for adults in Rubber Plantations 
were 8 per day or 48 per week. Adolescents in large estates were allowed to work 
only for 40 hours but in the case of a few small estates, adolescents as well as 
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children were required to work for the sanlo hours as adults. The spreadovcf 
of the daily hours of work was generally 9 hours including the rest interval of 1 
hour. Generally, there was ‘task system’ in Rubber Plantations and any worker 
who completed his day’s work Was free to go home irrespective of the fact 
whether the working hours were over or not. 

It was found that sanitary arrangements at Work places existed in about 14 
per cent, of the Rubber Plantations. 

Workers at the time of the present Survey enjoyed statutory benefit of 
annual leave and sick leave under the Plantations Labour Act and festival 
holidays under Madras and Kerala Acts. Nearly 94 per cent, of Rubber estates 
were found to be granting annual leave and about 87 per cent, of workers en- 
joyed the benefit in 1961. The estimated percentage of estates granting sick 
leave and festival holidays was 89 and 94 respectively. Staff members enjoyed 
better leave privileges and in fact they alone were entitled to casual leave. 

The Plantations Labour Act makes it obligatory for managements to pro- 
vide certain Welfare measures and in fact the range of matters covered by it is 
much wider than those of the factory or mining legislation. Drinking water 
fiaoility is one of the basic amenity covered by the law, but presum, ibly due to 
ambiguity in the wordings of the rules framed by State Governments under 
the Act, majority of the estates were not found to have made such arrange- 
ments at work places. In view of large number of women employed in the 
industry, and since work has to be done in open air orooho facility can also bo 
termed as a basic amenity. However, the Survey results show that not much 
attention has been paid by managements towards it. It is estimated that nearly 
37 per cent, of Rubber Plantations were obliged to provide orecho and only 
about one-third of them had done so. Even wlicre creches had been jirovidod, 
they did not conform to the proscribed standard. The position in regard to 
compliance of the law concerning canteens also was not very happy. Oidy about 
one-fourth of those estates which were legally required to provide canteens had 
showed deference to the law. However, all the canteens were run by contractors 
or private individuals and were no better than tea or coffee stalls. 

So far as medical facilities are concerned, there seems to be a definite im- 
provement. Nearly onc-tliird of the estates bad dispensaries or hospitals at the 
time of the Survey and 50 per cent, had made arrangements with doctors in the 
nearby areas. Thus, only about 17 per cent, had not made any arrangements. All 
these defaulting estates Were small establishments. 

All Rubber Plantations had facilities for the education of workers’ children 
and nearly half of them had some or the other arrangement for recreation of their 
employees. 

The Survey results show that, in 1961-62, about 89 per cent, of Rubber 
Plantations had provided housing accommodation and nearly 62 per cent, of 
workers in the industry were thus housed. The defaulters were all small estates. 
Of the houses provided by employers approximately 70 per cent, were of the 
approved standard. 

Workers were found to be enjoying not only protection in case of accidents 
but also benefits of provident fund, gratuity and mateniity benefits in c.ase of 
women. On the basis of the data collected during the Survey it is estimated 



tliat the TjmpTioyees’ ’Provident ¥un.d Scheme was in force in ahont 8^ per cent^ 
of tf'.e estates covering nearly 68 per cent, of the total workers employed in the 
industry. 

As a result of collective agrecraeiits workers of nearly 94 per cent, of 
estates were entitled to gratuity in the event of reUrejiiont and/or death. 
The rules framed by the State Governments under the Plantations Labour 
Act have made it obligatory for planters to pay maternity leave and cash 
beiusfits to their women workers. 

Tliero have been quite significant developments in the field of industrial 
rcla'ions since the Labour Investigation Committee conducted tiic enquiry. 
The most remarkable change has been in the sphere of trade union movement in, 
the industry. Whereas the Committee had found that trade unions were totally 
absent among plantation labour at that time, the present Survey results show 
tliat in 1961-G2 trade unions existed in nearly 83 per cent, of the Rubber 
Plantations and about 06 per cent, of the workers employed in the inrlustry 
were unionised. Apart from securing claims under the various labour laws, there 
was practically no other activity of trade imioits. 

Another healthy feature in the field of labt>ur-managemcnt relations in trio 
industry is the growth of collective bargaining mid agreements. The agreements, 
eouoluded have covered a wide field of subjects such as wages, bonus arul gratuity. 

Nearly 39 per cent, of the units were under statutory obligation to frame 
Standing Orders and all of them had done so. In addition, about 33 per cent, of 
the units, though not under statutory obligation had also framed Standing 
Orders for the workers and staff members. None of the sampled units had 
appointed any Labour Welfare Officer at the time of the Survey. 

The Survey results show that about 39 per cent, of llubber Plantations 
were under obligation to constitute Works Committees but only 15 per cent, of 
these had constituted them. 

The Standing Orders framed by the units prescribe the procedure to be adopt- 
ed for settling grievances of workers. In actual practice, the procedure adopti-d 
in all the units was that oral complaints were first taken to the supervisor wlio 
usually settled them. In rare cases workers approached the Superintendents/ 
Managers or owners of the estates when not satisfied with decisions of the Super- 
visors. No time limit was fixed for disposal of the grievances or for appear . 

The Plantations Advisory Boards or Committees set up in various Stales 
to advise the State Governmeuts in the matter of certain welfare facilities sueh 
as housing, medical care, etc., were found to be playing an important role in the 
matter of promoting not only welfare of the workers but also industrial peace. 

Data pertaining to labour cost collected in respect of workers receiving 
Ils. 300 or less p.m. show that in 1961 the cost per man-day in the industry was 
Its. 2 -ST, Of this sum, “wages” element (t.c,, consolidated wages or basic wage 
and dearness allowance and incentive or production bonus) alone accounted lor 
about 74 ’57 percent; other important items in the order of their importance 
were subsidies (8- 01 percent.). Social Security (7 *66 per cent.), Bonus (6’ 23 
cent.), other cash payments (3 ’48 per cent.) and protective equipment (1*05 
per cent.). 
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APPENDIX I 

A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD OF 

ESTIMATION ADOPTED 

1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a stratified sampling design with 
iud\isbry as a stratum, with farther regional strata for those industries which 
were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas, was followed. 
The registered faetories/plantations belonging to those industries for which 
r(!gional stratification was found necessary were stratified and each centre or 
area of high concentration was taken as a separate regional stratum of the 
industry and the remaining scattered units were clubbed together into a single 
residual stratum. Units in each industry/regional stratum were divided into two 
size-groups i.e., upper and lower. The cut-off point used for the classification of 
units into two size-groups in the case of Rubber Plantations was 194. This 
was arrived at on the basis of the average employment of Rubber estates in the 
country as a whole. However, in the case of this industry there was no regional 
stratification and sample units were selected from the all-India list. 

In regard to sample size, it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, from 
upper size group and per cent, from the lower size group would yield rea- 
sonably reliable results. However, the experience of earlier surveys had shown 
that in view of non-availability of iip-to-dato frames, quite a large number of 
simpled establishments ware found to have ceased functioning or to have 
changed the line of production when they ware visited. In order to safeguard 
agiiust undue shrinkage of the sample size due to such contingencies, it was 
decided to enlarge the sample size suitably in the light of the experience of the 
Wage Census conducted by the Bureau and on the basis of a study of closures of 
establishments in the past few years as revealed from the annual list of registered 
factories. However, in the case of Rubber Plantations, a study of closures of 
units was ivot possible because lists of plantations for the previous years were 
not a vailable. Morover, the experience of tin} Wage Census indicated that there 
was practi(^ally no death rej)ortcd in the case of Rubber Plantations. Hence, 
ihe S imple size was not enlarged. However, a provision was made that in case 
any s.impled unit was found to be closed or had changed line of production 
(('.</., from Rubber to Tea) that unit may be substituted by its succeeding unit 
in the frame. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories/plantations 
within an industry/regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and 
within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts 
formed a contiiiuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the list 
of units in the above manner, Rubber Plantations employing more than 194 
were taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size class. From these 
hize-groiips, the required number of units were selected by systematic sampling 
wiLli a random start. The frame on the basis of which the sample was selected 
in the case of Rul)bor Plantations was the list of Plantations covered under 
the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 for the year 19G0. 
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2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of this Survey, various characteristics were studied, some of 
which were correlated with employment whereas there were others which were 
not so correlated. Consequently, slightly different methods were used for working 
out estimates for these two cases. For estimating the totals of those characteris- 
tics which are highly correlated with employment such as absenteeism, labour 
ttirnovor, earnings, labour cost, ratio of total employment was used as the blow- 
ing up factor. On the other hand, for estimating tlie totals of those characteris- 
tics which arc not directly correlated with employment such as, daily hours 
of work, units levying fines, etc., the ratio of units was used as the blowing-up 
factor. Estimates of percentages have been arrived at by computing in each 
case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two characteristics involved. 

More precisely, the estimates for the total (for all-India) of a particular 
characteristic not correlated with employment in the industry has been obtained 
as: 



The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in tho 
iadus r ry . 

Whore X =the estimated total of the X characteristic for the industry. 

Xu and Nt =t}ie number of units in the original population as featuring 
in tlio I960 list, which was used as frame, in the upper and 
lower size-groups respectively of the industry. 

N'u and N'l, =the number of units which featured in the 1960 list but were 
not featuring in the list relating to the period more or less 
coinciding with the period of tlie Survey in the ujiper and 
lower size-groups respectively of the industry. 

n,i and nj, =the total innnber of units in the sample (from 1960 list) in the 
upper and lower size groups respectively of the industry. 

n'u and n'j, =tho number of sampled units, which were found at tho time 
of the Survey to be closed or to have changed the lino of 
production and hence left out in the upper and lower size 
groups respectively of tho industry. 

Xiu and Xjj, = the total of the characteristic x in the f-th sample unit of 
the upper and lower size groups respectively of the in- 
dustry. 

In the industry the estimate for the ciiaracteristic Y correlat- 
ed with employment is given by 



( 2 ) 
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TLo summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the- 
in dustry. 

Where Y =the estimated total of the characteristic Y for the industry^ 
and 

^ =the total employment in 1960 in the — N'u and Nj. — N't 
units respectively of the industry. 

Enu — ^n'u and 

=the total employment in 1960 in n„ — n'„ and nt — ^n't 
sampled units respectively of the industry. 

=the total of the characteristic Y in the t-th sampled unit of 
the upper and lower size groups respectively of the industry. 


^^.11, — n'jt 

Yju and Y^ 
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